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The latest Monroe Adding-Calculator, Model Al, 
features fully automatic, Split-Second multiplication. 


* In every kind of business, every- 
where, Monroe machines are at work 
daily turning out accurate results at 
low cost. They are saving strain and 
fatigue for thousands of office workers 
because of their ease, simplicity, and 
quietness. Their speed and economy 
have led to their wide acceptance by 
businesses, both large and small. 
Monroes are made in a wide range of 
models so there is a machine for prac- 
tically any type of accounting routine. 


_  AMONROE FOR 
EVERY FIGURE JOB I {ONROE 
ADDING-CALCULATORS 

| LISTING MACHINES 

BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


CHECK SIGNERS CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
GENERAL OFFICES - ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


A general utility add 
listing machine. In this Monroe 
class there are more than 100 models of 
all types—simplex, duplex, and grand total machines 


Simplified Bookkeeping Machine D-8 Keyboard Check Writer 


& 
Monroe Service 


There are more than 150 directly-owned Monroe branch 
offices in the United States and representatives in all 
principal cities throughout the world. Thus users of 
Monroe equipment are assured of dependable service. 








Next Month 


How much should a business man support 
the work of his chamber of commerce, the 
tourist bureau, or the board of trade in his 
community? Is this work a paying invest- 
ment, or is it just a way of salving a com- 
munity’s urge for fame? In December a 
favorite AMERICAN Bustness writer, John 
Allen Murphy, begins a series of articles 
on community building which every 
reader will find enlightening and helpful. 


RerarLers have such good magazines of 
their own we do not pretend to publish a 
journal for retailers, but about once each 
month we learn of such an unusually good 
retail operation that we publish a story 
about it just to inform our manufacturers, 
wholesalers and banking readers of prog- 
ress in retail circles. For December we 
tell the story of the unusual Penn Fruit 
eastern food markets. Any reader who is 
in any way interested in retailing or in 
selling to retailers will find many good 
ideas in this story; ideas which you can 
pass along to salesmen, to other dealers, 
or to members of your own organization. 
There are great things happening in food 
retailing today. 
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WHEN THEY’RE 


J-M TRANSITE 


...and this FREE 


book tells how 


Send coupon for your copy 


HANGING present offices . . . plan- 
ning new ones? You'll find the 
J-M book shown above invaluable. It 
shows why permanent Transite Walls 
are movable... points out many ways 
in which these truly modern walls save 
you time, trouble and expense. 


This interesting book shows how the 
combination of a unique material, thor- 
oughly planned design details and an 
ingenious construction method makes 
initial erection of Transite Walls clean, 
dry and rapid . . . permits equally easy, 
economical relocation with no loss of 
material. Scores of photographs picture 
the wide range of decorative effects 
possible. And the brochure describes the 
asbestos-cement composition of Trans- 
ite Walls . . . tells how this fireproof, 
sound-resistant construction provides 
the solidity and privacy of fixed parti- 
tions. Your free copy of this helpful 
book is ready . . . mail the coupon. 


Pi mmotelt] te), Mite) mii 14m -jele) 4 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, Dept.4B-1!, 22 E. 40th St., N. ¥.C. 
Send me a free copy of the Transite Walls brochure. 
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LETTERS and COMMENT 





Are Chain Stores Anti-Social? 


To the Editor: 

In your recent editorial ‘“Put-’em-Out- 
of-Business Patman” you present only a 
part of one side of the chain store argu- 
ment. Of course, all of us instinctively 
revolt against too much federal regimen- 
tation, but, why is it that we make such 
a fuss about curbing the size of chain 
stores when laws have long since pre- 
vented interstate chain banking, as well 
as intercounty banking in some states? 
If it is fair to regulate size in the bank- 
ing field, why is it not fair to curb size 
in the retail field? 

But, aside from the question of fair- 
ness, might it not be reasonable to in- 
quire who first set the example in the 
direction of regimentation? When un- 
necessarily large, octopus-like, retail em- 


pires create dictatorships, dominating 


| one-tenth or more of the nation’s busi- 


ness in their field, how can we escape 
federation regimentation to match it? 


Does not monopolistic enterprise, tooting 
| the horn of feigned efficiency, create in- 
| security among those whom it pauperizes 


and makes propertyless? Do not those 
thus made unimportant and poor gen- 


| erate a general instability for all social 


and governmental institutions, compelling 
the government to supply subsistence in 


one form or another? And, do not such 


dependents on public money degenerate 
into blind followers and tools for un- 
scrupulous politicians? Isn’t too much 
control and 


ownership, even 


a free people? In the final analysis, what 
mankind crave—monopolistic  effi- 
ciency, or humanitarian freedom and so- 


| cial contentment? What we need today 


is a calm and open discussion of all such 
problems in the spirit of good sports 
manship, plus a balanced point of view, 
built upon the ability to see life com 
plete and whole. If the guardians of a 
free press will lead in this, our democ 
racy is secure——C. T. Haseccer, Bere 
Indiana. 


Telephone Selling 
To the Editor: 


In a recent issue you made mention 
of two articles previously published con 
cerning use of the telephone. They are 
entitled, “Where Customers Are Made” 
and “Telephone Selling Adds 40 Per 
Cent to Stop and Shop Volume.” It 
would be greatly appreciated if we could 
obtain a copy of each article and any 
other material you may have conveni 
ently available on this subject.—Georer 
P. Kraemer, vice president, Edgar 1 
Ward’s Sons Company, Pittsburgh, Pa 


To the Editor: The undersigned is ver) 
much interested in receiving copies of 
the articles on the subject of telephonc 
technique which were a part of two of 
your previous KRABBE, 
office manager, Key Company, East St 
Louis, Illinois. 


issues.—I. F. 


To the Editor: 


Will you kindly send us the two copies 
concerning telephone technique which is 
described in your “Letters and Com 
ments” on page 2 in the October issue 
of American Bustness.—C. E. Wetpon, 
president, Town Cab Corporation, Nex 
York, N. Y. 

GENTLEMEN: So long as the supply ot 
old copies lasted we sent copies of thi 
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The Frigidaire Division of General Motors Cor- 
poration makes wide use of Long Distance telephone 
service every day ... to regulate production . . . 
to keep in close contact with changing markets . . . 
and to stimulate sales. 

Long Distance in Production 
by telephone, Frigidaire orders materials, follows 
up deliveries, and maintains an economical balance 
between production and distribution. By telephone, 
frequent contact is made with 47 distributing points, 
to check local trends and obtain sales forecasts upon 
which production schedules can be based. Wide 
areas are canvassed quickly at small cost. 

Long Distance in Sales Work 


By telephone, Frigidaire sales executives are in 
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constant communication with branches and dis- 
tributors, explaining new policies, outlining new 
advertising and selling strategy. In turn, the news 
is telephoned to dealers . . . dealers instruct their 
salesmen .. . and a nation-wide selling organization 
of 20,000 goes into concerted action. 

Frigidaire is well pleased with its investment in 
Long Distance — for many phases of the company’s 


distribution and sales promotion can be handled 


better by telephone for speed —for discussion—and 


for complete understanding. 
Your business requirements may be quite differ- 
ent from Frigidaire’s, but judicious use a 


of Long Distance telephone service may & i 


prove as profitable for you. and 





.. to this enclosed 
Ediphone for your desk 


HE success was instantaneous. 

Certainly we knew the commer- 
cial world would welcome the per- 
fected Ediphone Voicewriter for 
desk use. But we scarcely expected 
to be swamped with orders as we 
have been. The news traveled ‘round 
like a flash—and when you see this 
new Ediphone you'll understand 
why. 

It’s a triumph in compact, mod- 
ern design. Closed or open, its ap- 
pearance on the desk 
is a declaration of 
real efficiency. It 
brings such new fea- 
tures as Truvox re- 
cording and a wink- 
ingeye which notifies 


you if you're not using it properly. 
It's amazingly small—takes up no 
more room than a letterhead — yet 
is a giant for work. 

The point is, you just pick up the 
Ediphone receiver and talk. Issue 
instructions. Register appointments. 
Answer correspondence. Make a 
record of telephone conversations 
before you have time to forget them. 
And, of course, you free your ste- 
nographer and give her more time to 

be your assistant. See 
this new Ediphone. 
Phone the Ediphone 
(your city) or write 
Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., W. Orange, N.J., 


for information. 


Lompletely enclosed —a superior achievement in handsome desk design. 


SAY IT TO THE 


Edi 


EDISON 


OICEWRITER 


phone 





two articles requested, but in the past 
two weeks supplies of both issues in 
which these articles appeared have been 
completely exhausted, even to the editor's 
file copies for the June issue which con- 
tained the “Stop and Shop” article. In 
cidentally one subscriber traveled from 
Connecticut to Chicago to study the 
“Stop and Shop” telephone selling sys 
tem. He went back highly pleased and 
expects to install a similar system in his 
own business. This was the third most 
popular article, so far in 1938, in point 
of letters received concerning it, by the 
editors. 


Credit Unions Again 


To the Editor: 


I should be pleased to have you send 
me a Clipping of the article “Why Busi 
ness Is Strong for Credit Unions” which 
I understand appeared originally in your 
June 1936 issue-—Rocer A. HAancer, 
secretary to the president, The Ohio 
Boxboard Company, Rittman, Ohio. 


To the Editor: 


In the October 1938 issue of AmMenrican 
Business, I saw a reference to an article 
entitled, “Why Business Is Strong for 
Credit Unions.” We are in the process 
of forming a credit union here, and | 
have been designated as chairman of the 
committee to obtain as much _ helpful 
data as possible. If you have additional 
copies of that article I should appreciate 
receiving one.—A Bert W. D. Cartson, 
Sun Life Insurance Company of America 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


GENTLEMEN: Being only two of the 
many readers who inquired about this 
credit union article we were happy to 
send you clippings of it. But so many 
others asked for the same clipping our 
supply of old copies again became ex 
hausted and no more are available. 


A Young Man’s Reading 


To the Editor: 


I have an only son who expects to 
enter Harvard this fall. He is not de- 
termined in his own mind what type of 
work he would like to take up in later 
life. The other evening he asked me to 
tell about business, and I found the sub- 
ject a little hard to handle. I am writ- 
ing you to discover if there are one or 
two good books about business, its his- 
tory and all its ramifications that would 
be worth while for my boy to read. If 
you have this information I would ap 
preciate your passing it along to me. 
V. L. Crarx, Penrod, Jurden & Clark 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Mr. Crark: A splendid book for your 
son to read is “Business Looks at the 
Unforeseen,” published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, and written by Dear 
Donham of the Harvard School oi 
Business. In our September 1938 issuc 
there is considerable information and : 
tabulation of suggestions for young men 
preparing to enter business. And in our 


(Continued on page 10) 
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Executive's Personal Record Book 


THERE is hardly a question that crosses an executive's desk not 
answered among the 200 odd pages of tables, digests, charts and 
data it contains. In addition, it provides 200 more pages for engage- 
ments and personal records. On a trip it serves as a place to keep 
necessary memoranda; helps him pick the best hotel in cities he will 
visit and the railroad connections between cities; gives railroad and 
airway transportation rates, etc. It becomes a permanent history 
and record of what he did in 1939—-where he went and whom he 
saw; as well as his income tax and other financial data. 


with com- 


ersonal Record Books at 
e your position 


+ 
U 


Taz added when applicable) 


letterhead and sta 


939 Edition (Sheepskin 


(Sheepskin) 


Half-Hour Record of Engagements by Days Peak Seasons in Different Lines of Business 
Best Hotels, with number of rooms, 300 cities Railroad Fares between Cities (Revised) 
Record of Deductions from Income Tax Table of Discount Equivalents 

Record of Monthly Expenses and Income Compound and Daily Interest Tables 

Record of Notes, Dues and Future Expenses Federal Income Tax Chart and Digest of Laws 
Record of Investments and Interest Price Range of Leading Stocks 

Air Fares between Cities in U. S. Security Yields at Varying Rates of Interest 
Record of Life Insurance Policies and Payments Copyright Laws; Legal Protection of Ideas 
Mileage between Important Cities Publication Rates and Circulation 


] 
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A Business Motto for Every Day by Coleman Cox 


Desk Book Size, 51% x 8 Inches, 432 Pages - - $5.00 
De Luxe Edition—Red Morocco Binding $7.50 


t to return after ten 


Cc 
the prices quoted in this advertisement: 
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Data Book for Salesmen 


NEW daily expense account feature makes the 1939 Salesman’s Data 
Book even more convenient and useful. It is full of practical sugges- 
tions for increasing sales. Specially ruled pages help salesmen to 
organize time and efforts for more calls, better selling in 1939. 
Sixteen pages of maps. Special feature: ‘‘Planned Selling.” 


ALESMAN’S DATA BOOK—1 


EXECUTIVE'S PERSONAL RECORD BOOK 
DARTNELL GIFT BOOKS as follows: 


S 
(Invoice to company unless otherwise requested. Illinois 3 per cent Sales 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 
In ordering please attach this coupon to your busine 
pany; otherwise the books will be sent C.O.D. 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 


You may send us 





Daily Appointments and Call-Backs Unit Cost Tables 

Daily Sales and Expense Record Comparative Monthly Sales Record 
Discount Equivalents Handling Buyers 

Popular, Economical Hotels Income and Tax Records 

Credit and Legal Tips Comparative Monthly Expenses 
Profit and Mark-Up Tables Marketing Data, by States 
Figuring Margins Causes of Slow Stock Turn 


Vest Pocket Size, 23/4 x 434 Inches, 136 Pages - - $1.50 


Leatherette Edition—without.gold edges—$1.00 


Other Dartnell Gift Books 


FOR those who prefer to give a book of an informative or inspirational 
nature, Dartnell has available the following selection of titles: 


Be sure 





“Press On—The Gold Book of Selling,”” by T. Russ Hill ($1.50) 
‘My Adventures in Selling,”” by Saunders Norvell ($1.75) 
“The Knack of Selling Yourself,’’ by James Mangan ($2.50) 
“Steps to the Order,”’ by J. C. Aspley ($1.50) 

“Managing a Sales Territory,” by J. C. Aspley ($1.85) 


Price includes holly shipping box. 


These books are all attractively bound, and will be sent to any business executive on 
approval so that he may decide which titles best suit his purposes. ‘The Gold Book 
of Selling’’ is recommended for use as place finders at sales convention banquets 


This book is bound in gold cloth, 6 by 9 inches in size. 


APPROVAL EXAMINATION OFFER 
WE WILL send samples of these books to any inter- 
ested executive on memorandum invoice, subject 
to state which binding you wish. Individual names 
will be gold stamped on covers at slight additional 


to return for full credit within 10 days. 


cost. 
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ITH this issue AMERICAN 

Business establishes a new 

service for its hundred 

thousand readers. Every 

year at this season we shall 

gather together and pre- 

sent, in organized form, a 

wide array of reference 

data which you can use to 

step up profits. We call it 

our **Profit Planning 

Guide” because it is just 

that. It points the way to 

more efficient management 

methods. It puts the finger 

on wastes and leaks. It 

turns a bright light on red 

tape masquerading in the guise of “system.” It shows 
where routine can be simplified, where working space 
can be conserved, where time can be saved, and where 
sales can be increased. You may not be able to adapt 
all these ideas or to profit from all of the experiences 
we have gathered. But even if you find and put to 
work but one single idea, who knows how many hun- 
dreds of dollars may be saved or made? In spite of 
all the pink mud which has been heaved at the profit 
system—perhaps incentive system would be a better 
name—it is the only economic system which works. 
It works without firing squads and concentration 
camps. Its shortcomings are not so much the fault of 
the system as they are the failure of human beings 
to live at peace with one another. So long as men 
fight, economic systems will bend, break and crash. 


The Reshuffling of Jobs 


Not since 1933 have we heard of so many shake- 
ups in personnel as are under way this fall. The 
changes are especially evident in the sales department. 
One great engineering corporation, for the first time 
in its history, has gone outside of its own organization 
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to pick a vice president in charge of sales. Evidently, 
the management feels only an outsider can take the 
drastic steps needed to regain its sales position. A 
news item in the morning’s paper reports twenty 
shifts in the sales organization of one of the big 
steel mills. A sales managers’ club with which I hap- 
pen to be familiar had fifteen members promoted to 
better jobs, or replaced by others, so far this year. 
Truly, sales managers are on the spot. Yet I wonder 
if these drastic upheavals, this shuffling and_re- 
shuffling of sales jobs, are going to work out as 
hoped. Without holding any umbrella over inefficient 
and self-sufficient executives,.of whom there are too 
many, it seems to me that general management has 
not given the sales department a square deal. At the 
first signs of a profit slump, the first operation to 
get the axe is sales and advertising. To those in the 
front office it is a highly questionable expense, be- 
cause there is so little apparent relationship between 
a given expenditure and profit. The sales manager 
protests, but the result is usually the same—less 
money to do a more difficult sales job. When he needs 
increased funds, he gets less. And then, when sales 
bog down and competition begins to cut in, the sales 
manager is replaced by another who all too often gets 
the money that was denied to his predecessor. 


Top Executive Salaries 


Did you read the report of the American Feder- 
ation of Investors on salaries paid to the top man- 
agement of business? It showed that the combined 
salaries paid to 1,721 top executives of 146 large 
American corporations was $51,648,539 or about 
$30,000 each. This is equal to 14 of 1 per cent of 
the invested capital of these companies, and equal 
to 1.57 per cent of the total earnings of the com- 
panies for 1937. But let it be noted that this was 
before income tax. When it is remembered that the 
tax and surtax on salaries of $50,000 is 27 per cent, 
and on a salary of $100,000 is 55 per cent, the 
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relative earnings of the executive, as compared with 
workers in the tax exempt bracket, are much less. The 
demand on prominent executives for charitable, con- 
tributions, civic activities and other things of a 


milar nature is heavy, frequently 10 per cent of 


their salary. The administration, in its attack on 
aries paid to management, thinks them too high. 
‘.o doubt they do seem high compared with the sal- 
ry of a congressman. But it should be remembered 
that a congressman works only part of the time, that 
sually he has a lucrative law practice on the side, 
iat his salary is tax exempt, and he gets a sub- 
-tantial expense allowance besides. Considering the 
vo jobs in relation to their contribution to the pub- 
: welfare, it would seem to me that business execu- 
i\ves are grossly underpaid. 


10,000 Fighting Planes 


The Roosevelt administration is entitled to a hand 

om business for its vigor in attacking the arm 
«ment deficiency. The proposal, as voiced by Mr. 
}saruch, to build and maintain an air force of 3,200 
planes is a step in the direction of peace and security, 
but it is only a step. The United States should be 
satisfied with nothing less than air supremacy, or at 
least the balance of airpower. We have the technical 
skill, ample production facilities, the money and the 
personnel to outbuild any other country, and we 
sould do it, if only to keep the bad little tough boys 
over in Europe from breaking out with a war rash 
every few minutes. To be sure, airpower is not de- 
cisive, but it just turned out to be a fourth ace in an 
international poker game. It proved to be even a bet- 
ter hand than seapower which we used to consider 
a full house. It would cost money to build the great- 
est air fleet in the world. Business would have to foot 
the bill. But we are already paying for not having 
air supremacy, through loss of our markets in Cen- 
tral Europe, Spain and China. We are paying to 
maintain millions of men on the dole. We are threat- 
ened with a permanent army of 5,000,000 unem- 
ployed. Why not give them jobs keeping the peace 
of the world? The bad little tough boys could then 
choose between behaving themselves, or going broke 
trying to outbuild us. And if anyone has any ideas 
about doing a little colonizing up in Canada, or down 
in South America, as reported, he might then decide 
the climate is much less healthy than advertised, and 
only a barren waste anyhow! 


Long-Term Credits 


The net effect of all this turmoil in Europe, so far 
as business is concerned, is to hasten the gradual 
collapse of confidence in long-term credit. Obviously, 
it is not possible for any one country to live in a 
world of unbalanced budgets, staggering armament 
expenditures, uncertain currency valuations, and po- 
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litical unrest without undermining confidence. As this 
is written, the British pound sterling has sunk to its 
lowest level in many years, and is currently quoted 
at $4.75. And this quotation is in 59 cent dollars. 
On a gold basis, the pound is worth less today than 
it was in the dark days of the World War. Since all 
credit transactions, particularly the long-term kind, 
depend upon faith and confidence in a continuation 
of currency stability, and reasonable assurance that 
there will be no world-wide monetary devaluation, an 
early resumption of long-term credits is dubious in- 
deed. Yet, in spite of world jitters, it is possible to 
have a sharp upturn in recovery here. Indeed, there 
are many who believe we have already entered upon 
a long upward swing in business activity. Whether 
this upswing confines itself to the consumer industries, 
or whether it will be shared by the capital goods in- 
dustries, remains to be seen. If the swing toward more 
conservative government continues, and the incoming 
congress is more sympathetic to business, a great 
deal of badly needed new equipment should be bought 
during the next few years. But after all, people do 
not go into debt to build homes, start into business, 
expand plants, in a time of national and international 
monetary uncertainty. So we don’t look for any run 


away boom. 


Racial Groups and Office Jobs 


If this issue of AMERICAN Business is late, the rea 
son may well be that the editorial staff has had so 
many letters to read from Negroes protesting our 
narrow-minded views on the race question. Several 
Negro newspapers picked up the editorial, scare- 
headlined their protest, and the deluge started. We 
have no prejudice against Negroes, or Jews or Roman 
Catholics, or blondes or brunettes. Our kick is not 
against Negroes, but against the methods being used 
to force business management to act against its judg- 
ment. The Negroes argue that if a corporation gets 
a certain percentage of its trade from Negroes, it 
should employ a corresponding proportion of Negro 
executives, salesmen, office workers, and so forth. Un- 
less management does that, it is unfair and unjust. 
If that is true in the case of Negroes, certainly the 
principle should be applied to all racial groups. If 
it is to be applied to racial groups, then it should 


apply also to national groups. And how about the 


ages of our customers? If we are getting 10 per cent 
of our business from customers over 60, should man 
agement allocate 10 per cent of the jobs in each 
classification to people over 60? And what about 
religion? Must jobs be allocated on that basis, too? 
Why should Negroes be the exception to a fair rule? 
No, it seems to me that if management is to be held 
responsible for results, it must have the right to pick 
its own staff, regardless of color, creed, nationality or 


the way they part their hair.—J. C. A. 





“DICTAPHONE users are FANS” 


H. M. Tobolowsky 
Manager Credit Sales 
E. M. Kahn & Co. 
Dallas, Texas 
“Work never piles up be- 
cause | am able to clear it 
away without waiting for a 
secretary. 


THE NEW PROGRESS 
CABINET DICTAPHONE 


There is only one true Dicta- 
phone. It is made exclusively 
by Dictaphone Corporation at 
Bridgeport, Conn.: sold through 
our own offices in the United 
States and Canada. We invite 
your inquiry. 

The wor 
Trade-M 


sories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 
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Lawrence J. Michelson 
Simons-Michelson Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 

“). find my Dictaphone in- 
dispensable ..do twiee the 
amount of work in half the 

time...” 


Perry W. Rodman 
Comptroller 
City of Bridgeport, Conn. 
.. Lwrote between 9500 and 
6000 hand-written memos a 


year..now I just talk them 
into the Dictaphone . .”’ 
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says 
Raymond, Gram Swing, 
International Radio 
Commentator 


F. F. Rowell, President 
Independent Silo Company 
St. Paul, Minn. 
‘Dictaphone enables me to 
talk to salesmen and = pros- 


peets just as if | were con- 
versing on the phone. 2 


Dave Prince, Division Manager 
United Artists 
Atlanta, Ga. 

. makes letter-writing fast 
and easy.. 1 keep more closely 
in touch with our salesmen 
and exhibitors . .”” 
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| One of the surest signs that democrac 





July issue there was an article, “Secr: 
tarial Training as a Stepping Stone ¢ —_ 
Big Jobs.” This article in July was or 
of the most widely quoted articles ev: 
published in American Business ar 
more than 100,000 reprints of it we 
necessary to supply the demand. 

We suggest that other readers wri 
the editors and suggest books of val 
to young men preparing to enter bu 
ness. There are many splendid books, } 
rather than “put our necks out” 
prefer to print suggestions of reade 


Negro “Pressure Groups” 


To the Editor: 

We very urgently call your attenti 
to the September, 1938, issue of Ame: 
can Business, featuring an article e 
titled: “Negroes in Offices.” 

It has been our belief that the journ 
istic and fiscal policy of the Americ, 
Business magazine was to furnish a re 
able medium of information, and 
propagate sound democratic princip] 
for the social and national security 
American business. 

“What are we going to do about t 
growing number of Negroes who a 
graduating from northern colleges a: 
high schools?” is indeed a very pertine: 
question. But, what are we going to « 
about the vast horde of all young peop 
graduating from schools and univer: 
ties, with relatively few jobs available 
They will be employed on the basis « 
efficiency, and, in many instances, 
color; if they, by chance, escape the real 
ity of the poignantly true school motto 
of today: “W.P.A., here we come.” If — 
democracy were a reality functioning i 
American business, rather than an idea! 
being pursued, then youth would fir 
places on the basis of merit. 

Unfortunately, American _ business, 
which your publication portrays, Im 
been too largely responsible for the cre 
tion of a society that makes “pressur: 
groups” necessary for economic surviva! 





is crumbling is the need for “pressur: 

groups” in America. Labor has_ it 

“pressure groups” and so does business 

and veterans, Catholics, Jews, Fascist 

Communists, and many others having 

little and big misgivings about the esse: 

tials of American democracy. If minori 

ties must live in such a social setting 0! 

pressure tension, then we note wit 

pleasing satisfaction a new hope for 

“white-collared workers .. . as the N« 

gro pressure groups acquire political in 

portance under the new order of thing 
To simply “sympathize with the N 

gro” has too long been the pattern o! 

western civilization. A paternalistic i: 

terest founded in a vacuous sympatl 

availeth the Negro naught. It is th 

challenging responsibility of business, 

dustry and journalism to channel a n ~ 

course of participation in the benefits 

a democratic work-society. In maki 

real these tenets of democracy Americ. 

Business has a far more significant sh 

of responsibility than they have yet ¢ 

cerned, judging from utterances in “N 

groes in Offices.’—Baxter S. Scrvc 

executive secretary, Y.M.C.A., Twent 

Eighth Street Branch, Los Angeles. 
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G-E FLUORESCENT MAZDA LAMPS 
PROVIDE NEW INDOOR DAYLIGHT 


The new G-E Fluorescent MAZ- 
DA lamps offer shops, offices, 
and industrial plants almost 
unlimited possibilities where- 
ever daylight effects or colored 
light sources are wanted. They 
give several times more light 
for the current consumed than 
filament lamps of the same wattage and color. For 
the same amount of light, they are 50 % cooler. 
The daylight Fluorescent lamp offers the closest 
approach to real daylight ever produced at high ef- 
ficiency. It will be particularly useful for industries 
where color discrimination is important. 
These new lamps (also available in red, gold, pink, 
blue, green, and white) require special sockets and 
control equipment which is now available. 


Look for this tag when you buy fluorescent lighting equipment -> 











GENERAL 


REVO 


The new G-E Fluorescent 
MAZDA lamps come in 18, 
24, and 36-inch lengths and 
in 15, 20, and W-watt. sizes. 


Prices run from $1.50to $2.10. 


( Certified as to Compliance with 


|| Specifications for Fixtures Using 


| Fluorescent Mazoa Lamps 


ELECTRIC /724¢ 


UTIONARY 


NEW MAZDA LAMPS 





G-E MAZDA PROJECTOR LAMPS 
ARE COMPLETE LIGHTING UNITS 


Here is another new type of 
lamp never befofe available! 
The G-E MAZDA Projector 
lamp combines a mirror re- 
flector, a light-directing lens, 
and a 150-watt lamp filament 
in one hermetically sealed-in 
unit, protected from dust, mois- 
ture, and deterioration. Available in two types— 
Spotlight type which has a concentrating lens and 
produces a narrow light beam of high intensity, and 
the Floodlight type with a lens that spreads the beam 
to illuminate a larger area. Both types list at $1.70. 


7 e 7 


General Electric also presents the 150-watt MAZDA 
Reflector lamp (see inset photo at lower right). With 
the same type of mirrored surface used on the Pro- 
jector lamps, the Reflector lamp is made of ordinary 
glass, and will be of value wherever a smaller, light- 
weight lamp with a beam of less intensity is needed. 
Its use is also recommended where lower first cost 
is important. Price $1.10. 
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The new G-E MAZDA 
Projector lamps are made 
of heat-resisting glass, 
permitting outdoor use, 


G-E MAZDA REFLECTOR LAMP 


General Electric Co., Dept. 166-AB, Nela Park, Cleveland, O. 
Please send me complete information on: 

A) G-E Fluorescent MAZDA lamps. 0 

B) G-E MAZDA Projector and Reflector lamps. 0 


Company 


Address 





urroughs 


is easy and natural on the 


SHORT-CUT 
KEYBOARD 


@ Only on the Short-Cut ALL CIPHERS 


Keyboard are ciphers ARE 
written automatically. 


Thus, much of the work DN\inge))-Vale 


is done without touching 
a key. 


It’s easy to add fast and accurately on a 
Burroughs because the Short-Cut Keyboard 


eliminates all needless operations. SEVERAL KEYS 


, @ Only on the Short-Cut CAN BE DEPRESSED 

Let the Burroughs representative show you  Keyboardcantwoormore 
: . = keys be depressed at one ame). | eal.) 2 
how much time and effort the Short-Cut _ time. This saves many 


needless operations. 
method can save you on your work. Call the 


local Burroughs office today. ne ee ENTIRE AMOUNTS ; | 


Keyboard can an entire Mj ey:¥\ i -) a 4°d0 B84), | ; 
ete and Yo — J 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY ar be depressed together, B] Me) | we) 13-7-Waile) 


thus listing and adding 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN amount in one operation. 
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Planning a Profit Program 


for 1939 


MHE outlook for next year is now 
4 sufficiently clarified to warrant 
e assumption that there will be 
-reater opportunities for profits 
an there have been this year. 
lrices are steadying, and are 
inting upward. Business con- 
lence is returning, which will en- 
urage many companies to make 
ich needed appropriations for 
st reducing equipment. Manage- 
nt generally recognizes that un- 
«ss Ways and means are found to 
ing down production and dis- 
ibution costs that a lower stand- 
ard of living will be forced upon 
us by the hour and wage legisla- 
tion which is already making itself 
felt throughout industry. All these 
forces are at work to underscore 
the importance of greater efficiency 
in both overall and_ specialized 
management, and it seems inevi- 
table that the year 1939 will be 
marked by widespread revamping 
of control policies and methods in 
order that adequate profits may 
be assured. 

What are some of the factors 
then, that management must con- 
sider in planning its campaign for 
greater profits in 1939? Suppose 
we consider one that failed in 
1938. 

Late in 1937 the vice president 
saw that competitors were trim- 
ming sail and moving with extreme 
caution. He decided 1938 would 
be the right year for his company 
to defy conditions and 
ahead toward dominance and 
leadership in the industry. With 


smash 
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How to budget income, how to train an organization to 
fight waste and to develop a profit consciousness that 
helps every employee understand his own work and duty 


in relation to the eternal problem of earning a profit 





this goal in mind he called a meet 
ing of department heads and an 
nounced a full-steam-ahead policy 
for 1938. There would be an in 
crease in quota figures of at least 
15 per cent, and a heavy increas 
in advertising and sales promotion 
effort. The company would drive 
ahead and show its heels to timid 
competitors. 
Theoretically, such a coura 
geous policy is to be admired, and 
under the spell of this man’s vigor 
the department heads were moved 
to cheer. But, as the excitement of 
the occasion wore off a few days 
later, someone remembered the 1938 
models were already in work with 
virtually no changes or improve- 
ments. It was too late to include 
which had _ been 
1937. Then 


there was the matter of dealers; 


some changes 


planned earlier in 


the field organization had _ been 
curtailed and it would take time to 
rebuild and train adequate field 
personnel. Advertising and sales 
promotion plans had to be revised 
and new schedules planned. 

As the 1938 campaign got under 
way there were certain obvious 
gaps in the plan: Dealer meetings 
were scheduled before exhibits and 
advertising plans were complete; 
opening days for 1938 lines were 
announced and advertised before 
dealers had moved 1937 models off 


their floors; in the face of unques- 


tioned decreases in purchasing 
power, prices were higher in 1938 
than in 1937, because prices had 
been figured on smaller produc 
tion. One department demanded 
higher prices because production 
was lower, while another was driv- 
ing blindly toward higher produc- 
tion. 

The gears of this great drive 
simply failed to mesh; what might 
have been a laudable and coura- 
geous effort fizzled into a dud. 

The results of this campaign, 
though it was perhaps larger than 
the average, were not unusual; on 
a smaller scale, the same troubles 
beset hundreds of organizations 
each year, causing failure to earn 
a profit where profits seemed as- 
sured. The history of unprofitable 
operations is pockmarked with 
last-minute attempts to push one 
division of a business faster than 
the other departments can travel. 

How can business avoid some of 
the mistakes outlined in this cam- 
paign? How can an entire organi- 
zation’s effort be synchronized so 
that the work of every member of 
it meshes and dovetails with that 
of every other member, all of them 
moving steadily toward the goal of 
a profit? 

The first step, we believe, is to 
find the answer to the question, 
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“What volume is needed to earn 
a sound, reasonable profit in 
1939?” The answer to this ques- 
tion may not be easy to determine, 
but answering it correctly is worth 
all the trouble it may involve. 
Forecasting a profit and _ loss 
statement for each quarter in 1939 

or each month, finding the break- 
even point for the business, or de- 
ciding, months in advance, what 
non-recurring expenses must be 
met, may constitute some of the 


computations needed. But it is not 


impossible for any business man 
to arrive at a reasonably correct 
estimate of needed 1939 volume. 
What is needed and what may be 
easily or profitably available may 
differ considerably, but unless we 
know what is necessary there is no 
sound way to lay out a course. 

When we know what is needed to 
produce a 1939 profit the next 
question is, “With our present 
effort and facilities for obtaining 
business, what may we expect?” 
Here, again, difficulties may be en- 
countered, but nothing formidable 
enough to excuse the necessity of 
surmounting them. Call the answer 
to this question a sales quota, an 
income budget, or what you wish, 
but the necessity for a sound esti- 
mate of volume for 1939 is unques- 
tioned. How to figure this esti- 
mate? One way is to have each 
salesman estimate his own produc- 
tion, by towns, by counties, or by 
accounts for 1939. Let each field 
executive check and submit it in 
turn to the next highest executive 
until it is finally consolidated in 
the sales department at the home 
office. Let this estimate be checked 
customer-to-customer, if possible, 
against past records. Let: it be 
weighted, according to current 
conditions, present stocks in the 
hands of customers, prices, or any 
other pertinent factor. If enough 
care is taken in compiling this fig- 
ure it will be reasonably accurate. 
Then compare it with the figure 
you have already ascertained as 
being the one needed to earn a 1939 
profit. 

Of course, we recognize there are 
difficulties in forecasting sales. In 
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1937, we will say, you obtained a 
lucky order—a tremendous, unex- 
pected order, the loss of which may 
upset calculations for the coming 
year. Then do not figure it in your 
estimate of probable 1939 volume. 
As we warned in preceding para- 
graphs, correct, or weight, your 
figures according to your judg- 
ment; allow for changes and ad- 
justments which may be inevitable. 
The point is to have as nearly ac- 
curate a set of calculations to work 
with as possible. 

Now we have two figures—the 
volume we need to earn a profit, 
and the volume we will probably 
obtain without extra efforts. How 
well do these figures jibe? If the 
necessary-volume-for 
inevitable 


first figure 
profit - 
extra expenses which may come in 
1939, such as 


higher payrolls, increased material 


includes’ the 
increased taxes, 


and supply costs, then the second 
figure is probably too low. In other 
words, it may be anticipated that 
no profit is in sight, without in- 
creased effort. 

At this point management be- 
gins to consider two questions. 
How can we reduce expenses and 
thus decrease the need for so much 
volume? And how can we increase 
sales? One or the other must be 
achieved if a profit is earned. As 
things stand now in most organiza- 
tions, expenses have been cut to 
the bone, to the point where mem- 
bers of the company may rebel at 
further attempts to reduce ex- 
penses, Even so, management 
must determine whether still fur- 
ther reductions in expenses are 
possible. Suppose we follow the 
lead of several highly profitable 
businesses and establish a “Waste 
and Expense” committee, headed 
by a company officer or respon- 
sible executive. Let him appoint a 
chairman for cach department or 
division, to conduct weekly meet- 
ings for a time and see what de- 
velops. With the right sort of 
leadership and encouragement this 
committee will develop a surprising 
list of possible savings, and the 
management will decide which are 
feasible and which are not. 


Having already taken adva 
tage of your advertising agency 
recommendations, let us suppo 
that you appoint a new busin 
committee to submit every possil 
suggestion for ways and means 
increasing sales. The sales depa: 
ment may be a bit jealous he: 
but not if it is the right kind 
a sales department. Now you ha 
the best brains in the busin 
pitted against two problems- 
creasing sales and reducing « 
penses. Since many of the sugg: 
tions will not be practicable, ma 
agement steps in and decides whi 
can be adopted. On this decisi 
depends the fate of 1939 profi 

We can set up only a few gui 
posts, a few yardsticks which ha 
proved profitable in reaching rig 
decisions in other businesses. So; 
of them may be helpful to you. 

What was your 1938 ratio 
tween repeat business and nm 
orders? If the “new business” fi 
ure is too large what became 
those customers who did not 
peat? Follow those customers, a 
find out what went wrong. Was 
dissatisfaction based on price, 
quality, on service? Or did a co: 
petitor simply take the busin 
away from us through better sal 
manship? Here any man is nat 
rally tempted to rationalize, 
cuse, and quibble. But busin 
must know, so far as is humai 
possible, the right answer. Can you 
recover some of this lost busines 
How much? Put your estima 
down on a sheet of paper. 

How much business in 1938 « 
you nearly obtain? Why did y 
fail? Who got it? Will they get 
in 1939? How much will you g 
next year? Again—do not indul 
in self-deceit. Put down an es 
mate of this volume right under 
one for old business to be 
covered. 

Now, how much new business 
you going to get in 1939? H 
many new wholesalers? How ma 
new distributors? How many | 
salesmen will you add? How m 
new territory will you open? M 
an estimate of the increased bi 
ness which can be expected to 
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sult from any of these activities, 
and add the amounts to the previ- 
ous figures. Are you going to in- 
crease advertising? How much new 
business will it bring? How much 
il it increase sales to old cus- 
mers? Include this in your 
tals. 
Go through every 
enue for new business. Any new 
‘oducts ready to market? Any 
provements which will bring in- 
«eased sales? Any sales contests 
panned? Any new lines to be 
.ided? Make up a complete check- 
of sales-increasing possibilities. 
‘ter the committees, the sales 
department and the management 
have studied all these possibilities, 
irive at a new total. Is the figure 


possible 


hgh enough to forecast the de- 
sived profit? If the answer is “yes,” 
en all that remains is to carry 

t all the plans you have made. 
Sounds easy, doesn’t it? Well, any- 

e above the mental age of twelve 
knows that there is nothing easy 
‘bout it. Such a program is 
fraught with difficulties, disap- 
ointments, possible changes, and 

n failure. But it is only through 
sich programs that our steady, 
year-in-year-out profit-earners in- 
sure results. 

Chere must be a plan for profit, 
ind it may require radical changes 
in sales policies, in sales methods 
or in customer relations. A typi- 
cal case is that of one company 
making a long line of related prod- 
its. For years the sales manage- 
ment had urged salesmen to “sell 

full line.” A new sales manager 
changed this policy and began 
pushing the men to sell larger 
quantities of few items. Thus, in- 
stead of placing all the sales em- 
phasis on a three-page order, the 
stress was placed on a three- or 
six-line order, but with greater 
quantities of each item. Southern 
men were urged to fight for big- 
ger orders on their natural lead- 
ers, instead of wasting time trying 
to sell products which were: nat- 
ural sellers only in the midwest or 
elsewhere. Even a low-margin item 
is a profit maker if the orders are 
big enough. It is this kind of 
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Earning a profit for every phase of business and industry will be the greatest 
contribution which can be made to our national welfare during the year 1939 


change which is often needed, in 
one form or another, to insure 
profits. With an entire organiza 
tion from the chairman down to 
the newest office boy, really work 
ing on the problem the answer is 
almost sure to be found. 

In planning a profit program 
for next year the big thing is to 
insure a balanced development of 
each department of the business 
By this we do not mean that each 
varying type of product must be 
pushed with the same pressure. 
Kar from it. One secret of profit 
making is to push the winners 
hardest. However, even the win 
ners must have support. 

Every employee from top man 
agement down to the rawest re- 
cruit in the sales field must be 
taught to coordinate his work with 
others and to think profits. Every 
activity must be started with the 
one idea of earning a profit upper 
most in each mind. It is a job for 
team play, not for individual star 
ring roles. The salesmen must 
make customers want to buy; the 
telephone operators must 
customers glad they called; the de 


make 


livery men must make customers 
feel that they were right in buy- 
ing; the correspondents, the credit 
men, and the complaint adjusters 
all must work with the same goal 
in sight—to turn every transaction 
into an immediate or an ultimate 
profit. 

Karning a profit in, 1939 is, of 
course, important to every busi- 
ness, but with world éonditions 
what they are, profits take on the 
importance of a national duty, for 
it is the profitless industry and 
static business that brings on con- 
ditions fostering “isms” of one kind 
and another, which have set many 
nations of the world at neighboring 
throats. Did anyone ever hear of a 
prosperous nation supporting 
“isms” or embracing dictatorships ? 
Did anyone ever hear of a prosper 
ous nation tampering with liber 
ties? Every business leader, every 
manager, every employee who does 
his or her share to insure a profit 
for the organization he directs or 
works for is helping to build a bul- 


wark against the loss of liberty, 


freedom, and the right to work, 


think, and play as we please. 















































BY JOHN GARTH 


H IT costs only about fifty 


dollars—-what’s the difference?” 


How many times a year, in the 


average business, is something like 
that uttered? How many times do 
we hear, “Oh it is only a few dol 
lars. Why worry?” But when we 
consider these small costs, these so- 
called 


terms of sales required to earn a 


trifling expenditures, in 
profit equal to the amount wasted 
or spent needlessly, it is easy to 
see that any company’s profit can 
quickly be dissipated. 

Consulting the chart on these 
pages we see that an unwise ex- 
penditure of fifty dollars means 
that the 
$714.29 worth of goods, provided 
its net profit is 7 per cent. When 
we look at a possible expenditure, 


company has to sell 


when we begin to consider condon- 
ing careless buying or careless 
handling of costly materials, we 
must think of the volume of busi 
ness we must do to earn back the 
waste. 

To determine the amount in 
cases where net profit percentages 
are fractions other than 
listed in the left-hand column, av- 
erage the next higher and next 


those 


lower profit percentages and the re- 
sult will be within a few cents of 
the exact figure. For example, if 
your net profit percentage is 61, 
strike an average between 6 and 

When we consult the chart on 
these two pages we can determine 
exactly how much it is necessary 
to sell to earn any amount from 
ten dollars to one thousand dollars 
on a net profit percentage ranging 
from 1 per cent to 10 per cent. 
Few companies earn more than 10 
per cent, so we felt it unnecessary 
to extend the table beyond this 
amount. 

In some companies employees 
are carefully trained to consider 
every possible expenditure in terms 
of the volume of business neces- 
sary to earn this expenditure. In 
such companies, where employees 
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Per 
Cent 
of 
Profit | $1.00 | $2.00 | $3.00 | $4.00 
l 100.00 | 200.00 300.00 $00.00 
Ih, 66.67 | 133.33 | 200.00 266.67 
2 50.00 100.00 | 150.00 | 200.00 
21% $0.00 | 80.00 | 120.00 | 160.00 
3 33.35 66.67 | 100.00 | 133.35 
315 28.57 57.14 | 85.71 | 114.29 | 
t 25.00 | 50.00 | 75.00 | 100.00 
t! 22.22 | 44.44 66.67 | 88.89 
5 20.00 | 40.00 | 60.00 $0.00 
5'o 18.18 36.36 54.55 72.73 | 
6 16.67 , 33.33 | 50.00 | 66.67 | 
Glo 15.38 | 30.77 $6.15 | 61.54 
7 14.29 28.57 £2.86 57.14 
75 13.33 | 26.67 | 40.00 | 53.33 
8 12.50 | 25.00} 37.50) 50.00 
8!5 r 76} 23.53 | 35.29! 47.06 
9 11.11 22.22 | 33.33 44.44 
‘9! 3 10.53 | 21.05 | 31.58 | 42.1 ; 
10 10.00 | 20.00) 30.00, 40.00 





$5.00 


500.00 
33 | 400.00 466.67 533.33 
250.00 
200.00 


166.67 


52.63 


50.00 









WASTED 


$6.00 $7.00 $8.00 $9.00 
600.00 700.00 | 800.00 900.00 


> 


600.00 


300.00 350.00 400.00 $50.00 


240.00 280.00 320.00 360.00 


200.00 | 233.33 266.67 | 300.00 

2.86 171.43 200.00 | 228.57 257.14 
25.00 150.00 175.00 200.00 225.00 
11 133.33 155.56 177.78 200.00 
00 120.00 140.00 | 160.00 | 180.00 
90.91 109.09 127.27 145.45 163.64 
3.33 100.00 116.67 133.33 150.00 
92 92.31 107.69 123.08 138.46 
AS 85.71 100.00 114.29 128.57 
67 80.00 93.33 106.67 120.00 
52.50 75.00 87.50 100.00 112.50 
.82 70.59 $2.35 94.12 105.88 
6 66.67 77.78 88.89 100.00 
63.16 73.68 $4.21 94.74 

60.00 70.00 80.00 90.00 








Showing How Wast 


are trained to think not only of 
the actual amount involved in a 
proposed expenditure, but also of 
the volume necessary to earn this 
amount in profit, expenditures are 
invariably made with greater care. 
One executive reports that he 
uses such a chart constantly in 
consulting with employees who are 
anxious to involve the company in 
some expenditure. Under the glass 
top of his desk he has the chart 
constantly in view. A recent in- 
stance shows how he works. A 
young man who had been employed 
only three months wanted more 
salary, giving as a reason that his 
rent had been increased. He re- 
quested a $5.00 weekly raise. 






“It would be pleasant for ix 
to grant you this raise,” began thi 
executive, “but I wonder if you 
have considered what wi 
would 
money.” He glanced at the chart 
on his desk top. “Look here a 
minute,” he continued. “Five dol- 


ever 
have to do to earn this 


lars a week is $260 a year. Last 
year our company earned only 3!» 
per cent on sales. This means thiat 
we would have to sell $7,428.56 in 
additional business to earn {hi 
money to pay you $5.00 a week 
more salary. Have you thought of 
ways and means which would |i |p 
us obtain that extra volume of busi- 
ness? You see, that is about $150 


a week in sales.” 
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420.00 $25.00 | $30.00 


| 


) | 2,500.00 | 3,000.00 | 4,000.00 | 





1,666.67 | 2,000.00 | 2,666.67 | 3,333.33 | 4,000.00 | 4,666.67 | 5,333.33 | 6,000.00 | 
| = 








1,250.00 | 1,500.00 | 2,000.00 | 2,500.00 | 3,000.00 | 3,500.00 | 4,000.00 





1,000.00 | 1,200.00 | 1,600.00 | 2,000.00 | 2,400.00 2,800.00 | 3,200.00 3,600.00 | 4,000.00 


WASTED 


| $40.00 | $50.00 | $60.00 | 


5,000.00 | 6,000.00 | 7,000.00 | 8,000.00 | 9,000.00 | 10,000.00 


$70.00 | $80.00 $90.00 $100.00 


6,666.67 


4,500.00 | 5,000.00 

















































































































833.33 | 1,000.00 | 1,333.33 | 1,666.67 | 2,000.00 2,338.33 2,666.67 3,000.00 3,333.33 
“714.29 857.14 1,142.46 1,428.57 1,714.29 2,000.00 2,285.71 | 2,571.48 2,857.14 
625.00 750.00 | 1,000.00 1,250.00 1,500.00 1,750.00 2,000.00 | 2,250.00 | 2,500.00 
555.56 666.67 "$88.89 LM. 1,338.33 1,555.56 1,777 78 | 2,000.00 2,222.22 
500.00 600.00 800.00 1,000.00 1,200.00 | 1,400.00 | 1,600.00 | 1,800.00 2,000.00 
454.55 545.45 | 727.27 ~ 909.09 1,090.91 1,272.73 1,454.55 | 1,636.36 1,818.18 
416.67 500.00 666.67 833.38 1,000.00 1,166.67 | 1,888.33 | 1,500.00 | 1,666.67 
384.62} 461.54 615.38| 769.23| 923.08 | 1,076.92 | 1,280.77 | 1,884.62 | 1,538.46 
357.14 428.57 571.43 714.29 857.14 1,000.00 | 1,142.86 | 1,285.71 1,428.57 
$33.38 400.00 533.33 666.67) 800.00 933.33 | 1,066.67 | 1,200.00 | 1,333.33 
250.00 312.50 375.00 500.00 | 625.00 750.00 | 875.00) 1,000.00 1,125.00 | 1,250.00 
235.29 294.12 $52.94 470.59 | 588.24 | 705.88 823.53 i 941.18 1,058.82} 1,176.47 
292.22 77.78 $83.33 444.44 555.56 | 666.67 "777.78 | 888.89 1,000.00; 1,111.11 
263.16 315.79 | 421.05 526.32 | 631.58 | 736.84 842.11 947.37 | 1,052.63 
200.00 250.00 ~ 300.00 | ~ 400.00 | 500.00 | 600.00 : 700.00 800.00 900.00 1,000.00 


{ 














In another case, a departmental 
sales manager proposed expenses 
of somewhere near $2,500 to stage 
an exhibit at a convention where, it 
was hoped, the company’s line 
would be brought to the favorable 
attention of a number of poten- 
tially important customers. 

“We would have to sell $35,- 
714.15 in business to get our 
money back on this investment. 
That’s a fairly large volume of 
business to expect from an exhibit 
it a small convention. Of course, 
it would be possible, but couldn’t 
we invest the money in some form 
of promotion that would be more 
likely to return a profit more 
quickly?” The result of this type 
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Eats Up Profits 


of thinking was that the cost of 
the exhibit was cut in half. 

Much of the waste and extrava- 
gance we find in business is due to 
thinking of expenditures in rela- 
tion to the total volume of busi- 
ness enjoyed by a company. Thus, 
a man working for a company 
which enjoys an annual gross vol- 
ume of one million dollars and 
earns 6 per cent, is likely to say 
to himself, “Oh we take in a mil- 
lion dollars. What’s a couple of 
hundred dollars for this trip to 
New York compared with a mil- 
lion?” The truth is, the “couple of 
hundred dollars” must come out of 
the $60,000, and not out of the 
million dollars. 


A salesman objected to making 
a special effort to collect an $80 
bill that was long past due. “I 
can’t afford to spend time collect- 
ing these small bills,” objected the 
salesman. 

“All right, if you feel that 
way,” replied the sales manager, 
“remember that our company 
earns about 4 per cent on sales. 
You will have to sell $2,000 worth 
of new business to make up for this 
$80, if we lose it. But even so, the 
loss is there, if he doesn’t pay that 
bill. You 


losses. They are gone forever.” 


van never ‘make up’ 


The salesman saw the manager’s 
point and agreed to collect the bill, 
which he did without any super- 
human effort. Salesmen are espe- 
cially prone to consider all their 
expenses in relation to the total 
volume they sell, whereas the right 
way for salesmen to consider their 
worth to the company is on a basis 
of the probable profit on their 
sales production. Thus, a salesman 
will frequently say, “I sold $50,- 
000 worth of goods last year and 
the company wants me to drive 
this car a second year.” But the 
treasurer of the company must 
look at it this way! The company 
earns 5 per cent on sales. That is 
$2,500 on the salesman’s produc- 
tion. Buying a new car for $1,200 
for the salesman would mean in- 
vesting almost one-half of the po- 
tential profit on that salesman’s 
business. 

It is suggested that this chart be 
reproduced, preferably in enlarged 


form, and _ posted everywhere 


throughout any organization, 
where the officers want more effi- 
cient and economical operation 


next year. It should be posted in 
all stock rooms, where supplies are 
requisitioned, at all machines where 
there is trimming, sawing, cutting, 
shearing ; it should be posted in the 
mailing room, to remind people how 
easy it is to spend too much for 
postage, and copies of it should be 
posted in the shipping room where 
it will serve as a reminder that 
many wastes result from improper 
packing. 
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How About Losses AFTER 


The Fire Is Over? 


RACTICALLY all competent 

managers of business enterprises 
insist that the property owned by 
the company be adequately pro- 
tected by sufficient fire insurance. 
However, any company always 
suffers considerable loss in case of 
a fire in addition to the value of 
the property destroyed unless it 
also has the use of the property 
protected by adequate insurance. 

Notwithstanding this fact, less 
than half the 
carry adequate property insur- 


companies — that 


ance have use and occupancy in- 
surance. Such a condition is per- 
haps due to several factors. In the 
first place, the ability to protect 
against losses due to business in- 
terruptions is not widely known. 
This loss is a little further re- 
moved from the average man’s con- 
ception than is loss of the actual 
value of the property, which he 
must replace in case of destruction. 

Secondly, use and occupancy 
insurance forms are quite compli- 
cated, and adequate protection re- 
quires intelligent study by one well 
versed in this class of insurance. 
The method by which values are 
arrived at in case of loss are rather 
difficult to understand. As a matter 
of fact, most insurance men will ad- 
mit that an adjustment under use 
and occupancy insurance is about 
the hardest type of claim to settle. 

Moreover, many business men, 
particularly in the metal working 
industries, feel that use and oc- 
cupancy insurance is not neces- 
sary for their individual company, 
because their plants are fairly in- 
little 
chance of loss due to fire. This 


combustible and there is 
conclusion is somewhat faulty ow- 
ing to the fact that the relative 
chances of fire loss in any plant 
are always reflected in lower rates 
where destruction by fire is remote. 
The same reasoning would dictate 
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BY EUGENE CALDWELL 


General Manager, Wrought Washer Manufacturing Compan 





When the smoke has cleared away and the adjusters 


have come and gone your losses continue unless you 


have coverage for use and occupancy. Here is a thor. 


ough analysis feature of this oft-neglected insurance 





that no property insurance be 
carried either. 

There are two types of use and 
occupancy insurance, but’ the most 
important thing to understand is 
that either type includes the co- 
insurance feature. This fact is not 
generally recognized, because one 
of the types is known as the co- 
insurance form, thus creating the 
impression that the other form is 
without the coinsurance feature. 
Such is not the case; in other 
words, use and occupancy insur- 
ance cannot be obtained without 
the coinsurance feature, as will be 
explained more fully later. 

Thus, it is necessary first, in 
considering use and occupancy in- 
surance, to make certain there is a 
thorough understanding of what is 
meant by “coinsurance” and the 
effect of carrying improper values 
when this feature is included in the 
policy. The coinsurance feature of 
use and occupancy policies is iden- 
tical with the same clause in many 
fire policies protecting property 
values. 

When a policy contains an 80 
per cent coinsurance clause, for 
example, it means that the in- 
surer contracts with the insurance 
company, agreeing to maintain 
total insurance to the extent of at 
least 80 per cent of the value of 
the property insured. In case of a 
fire, an appraisal is made of the 
entire property, both damaged and 
undamaged, to determine if the in- 
surance carried was equal to 80 
per cent of the value of the prop- 


erty at the time of the fire. | 
other words, the question is a: 
swered, “Was the insurer living u 
to his contract in carrying insu 
ance equal to 80 per cent of tl 
property value?” 

If it is found the proper insu 
ance values have been maintained, 
then the insurance company pays 
100 per cent of any partial loss 
However, losses greater than t! 
face of the policy are never paid, 
which means, in the case of tot 
destruction of the property, th 
insurance company pays the fac 
of the policy (80 per cent of t! 
loss if exactly that amount we: 
carried under an 80 per cent c 
insurance clause) and the insurer 
pays the remainder. 

On the other hand, if the a; 
after a fire 
owner did not comply with his co 


praisal shows thi 


tract and carry the required 
amount of insurance, he must bear 
a portion of the loss even for pa 

tial destruction. If the underi: 

surance is great, then only neg! 

gible recoveries will be possit 

under insurance policies. 

For example, suppose $5,000 0! 
insurance with the 80 per cent co 
insurance clause is carried 
property valued at $50,000. Ii 
there is a loss to the property of 
$10,000, then the recovery from 
the insurance company would b« 

$5,000 

x $10,000 = $1,250 

.80 x $50,000 
and the owner would have to p 
the remaining $8,750. Note t! 


if $40,000 of insurance had been 
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The business man who refuses to werry about a big fire because his insurance coverage is in effect, may forget that, even 
when his insurance check is cashed, his losses continue for he has no place to carry on business after the fire is over 


carried on the property, 
would have been 100 per cent re- 
covery for the loss. 

Consequently, it should be re- 
membered that even though other 
insurance is carried by a business 
on a basis which eliminates co- 
insurance, use and occupancy insur- 
ance cannot be obtained without 
involving this feature. 

Having thoroughly realized the 
meaning of coinsurance, the two 
forms of use and occupancy insur- 
ance can now be considered. The 
first type of business interruption 
descriptive 
occupancy 


insurance (a more 
name for use and 
insurance) originated was the 
straight or fluctuating per diem, 
weekly, monthly, or 
forms. With this type of insurance 
the insurance company agrees to 
pay you the actual loss sustained 
not exceeding a stipulated sum for 


seasonal 
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there. 


each day (each week or each 
month, depending upon the con 
tract) that it is not possible for 
the business to operate. It is true 
that under this type coinsurance 
does not enter into the picture in 
case of complete destruction of the 
property and complete interrup 
tion of the business. But the num- 
ber of adjustments made invol\ 
ing complete cessation of a busi- 
ness are almost negligible. 
Inasmuch as most recoveries 
under use and occupancy policies 
are for partial interruption of a 
business, such as loss of the found- 
ry or other section of the plant, 
use and occupancy insurance must 
be planned for adequate protec- 
tion in case of partial interrup- 
tions. In case of partial interrup- 
tions, the coinsurance feature 
enters the picture even with the 
per diem form, the contract read- 


ing that the imsurance company 
will pay only a portion of the per 
diem rate for partial suspensions, 
that portion depending upon the 
ratio of the insurance carried to 
the total value of the expenses and 
net profits which would have been 
earned had no loss occurred. 

In determining what type of use 
and occupancy insurance to carry, 
the nature of the business should 
be taken into consideration as well 
as the length of time it is likely to 
take to put the business back into 
operating position again. A manu- 
facturing business whose volume is 
fairly constant throughout the 
year can justify the straight per 
diem form, whereby the insurance 
company agrees to pay the actual 
loss sustained not exceeding a pre- 
determined amount for each busi- 
ness day of suspended operations. 

If the plant operates every day 
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in the year, including Sundays and 
holidays, the per diem amount 
should be set at 1/365 of the face 
value of the policy. However, if 
the plant does not operate on Sun- 
days or holidays, the rate should 
be 1/300 of the face of the policy. 
In recent years many plants have 
eliminated work on Saturdays; in 
such cases, 1/250 of the policy 
should be the per diem rate. Some 
plants, on the other hand, oper- 
ate a half day on Saturday, and it 
might be possible to set the rate 
at 1/550 of the face of the policy 
for cach half day of suspended 
operations. 

It should be clearly understood 
that the insured is the one who 
loses whenever the improper 
amount is set, whether it is too 
high or too low. For example, sup- 
pose a plant is operating 300 busi- 
ness days per year. If the per diem 
amount is set at 1/365 of the face 
value of the policy, of course, the 
recovery would be insufficient to 
pay the expenses and net profits 
involved in the suspension. Like- 
wise, in the case where the amount 
was set at 1/250 of the value of 
the policy, no recovery can be ob- 
tained above the actual losses sus- 
tained and if this did not equal 
1/250 of the policy, the recovery 
would be less. 

Furthermore, in setting these 
per diem amounts, it is assumed 
that the property can be replaced 
and the business be back in opera- 
tion within a year. In the case 


where it might take eighteen 
months to replace the property, 
1/450 should be the per diem 
limit (assuming 300 business days 
per year); and for two-year re- 
placement periods, 1/600 would be 
set. Of course, the face value of 
the policy would also have to be 
increased on the basis of expenses 
over a year and a half or a two- 
year period, respectively. 

In the straight weekly form the 
weekly rate should be 1/52 of the 
face value, and the monthly form, 
1/12. The season form provides 
one lump sum for an entire sea- 
son’s suspension. 
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The fluctuating per diem (week- 
ly, etc.) form, as contrasted to the 
straight form, is adaptable to a 
business that fluctuates from peri- 
od to period. For example, a 
policy might be written to pay the 
following amounts for each busi- 
ness day: 

During September .$ 2,000 

During October and 

November ........ 4000 
During December . 10,000 
January to August 

MN. a teins > SS 

If the risk operates 300 days 
per year (25 business days per 
month), this would be: 

25 days @ $ 2,000 . . .$ 50,000 

50 days @ 4,000 200,000 

25 days @ 10,000 250,000 

200 days @ 1,000 200,000 

Total U & O value . . .$ 700,000 

Because the straight or fluctu- 
ating per diem use and occupancy 
forms do not adequately cover 
mercantile establishments such as 
retail dry goods establishments 
and other business with wide fluc- 
tuations, the coinsurance form was 
developed. Although the fluctuat- 
ing per diem form was designed to 
take care of a business subject to 
seasonal some _busi- 
nesses vary in such a manner that 
the fluctuations cannot be antici- 
pated with any degree of accuracy. 
The per diem form has been criti- 
cised from the standpoint that 
total insurance was required to be 
carried, equal to 300 times the 
maximum loss for any one day. 

Under the coinsurance form all 
losses due to interruption of the 
business are paid within the stipu- 


variations, 


lated limit of time in the policy 
(assuming the proper ratio of in- 
surance to value contracted for is 
carried), regardless of whether the 
loss suffered was spread uniformly 
over the entire period or occurred 
entirely within a single day. For 
example, suppose the insurance 
policy agreed to pay losses for 
an interruption of 30 days. The 
entire loss involved could occur in 
one or two days and would be paid 
in full, as contrasted to the per 
diem form which would pay only 
2/300 of the amount. 

Note that the full amount of 


losses is paid for partial suspen 
sion of business although, unless 
100 per cent coinsurance is car 
ried, the insured must bear part o! 
the loss in case of complete sus 
pensions. For example, with the 80 
per cent coinsurance form, the in 
sured need carry insurance equa 
to only 80 per cent of the valu 
of the losses to be covered, and ii 


case of partial interruptions th 


insurance company pays the entir 
loss. But in case of complete inte: 
ruptions, the insurance compan: 
pays only 80 per cent of the los 
(the face value of the policy). 
Obviously, the rates for the co 
insurance form are much highe 
than the per diem forms in view o! 
the fact that the former do not r 
strict the time of the losses with 
Cons 
quently, the per diem form is ofte: 


in the period specified. 
to be preferred for economy. 

After deciding which type o 
use and occupancy insurance is 
best suited to a business, th 
owner must then determine th 
correct amount to be carried. This 
is often the greatest obstacle t 
placing use and occupancy pro 
tection on a business. Expenses 
and profits of a business over th 
past year are not the guides to bi 
used in determining amounts to b: 
carried. The correct figure is 
based upon what the expenses an: 
profits would have been had no loss 
occurred for the stipulated period 
after the fire. But it is impossibl 
to tell when the fire is going t 
occur and better than impossibl: 
to tell what the expenses would 
have been had no fire destroyed th: 
property. 

Perhaps the best way to get a 
insight into how much use and oc 
cupancy insurance to carry is t 
consider how adjustments are mad 
under such a policy. After the los 
occurs, the insurance adjuster sits 
down with the owner and checks 
over records of expenses previou- 
to the fire. Data submitted by t! 
insured as to what his future e 
penses would have been are giv: 
-areful consideration. 

(To Be Continued Next Month) 
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These 136 Companies Earn Profits 
Good Years and Bad 





Check list of ten-year profit-makers shows names, ad- 


dresses, kind of business, advertising and distribution 
policies of 136 companies which have earned an annual 
profit for all the past ten years despite conditions 





HEN we began the studies for 

work on this issue of AMERICAN 
BustnEss, we asked United Busi- 
1ess Service and Brookmire Corpo- 
‘ation to compile for us, from their 
xtensive records, a list of one hun- 
lred companies which had earned 
. profit each year for ten consecu- 
tive years. 

Both 


ists of one hundred companies; 


organizations submitted 
vhen the duplications were checked 
if, one hundred and _ thirty-six 
‘ompanies remained on the list. A 
different 
enterprises are listed—just enough 


creat many types of 

rom almost every type of business 
classification to show that it is pos- 
sible to earn a profit each year, 
ven in industries which are deeply 
depressed because of general busi- 
ness conditions. 

We first began to analyze the 
‘ompanies by dividing them into 
two classifications, the makers of 
consumer goods, and the makers of 
capital goods. There were only 
fifteen makers of capital goods on 
the list; but there were eighty-six 
makers of consumer goods, if we 
classify automobiles as consumer 
goods. Actually, it would prob- 
ibly be justifiable to add the six- 
‘cen retailers to the consumer goods 
classification for all of them deal in 
consumer goods. If we wish to 
stretch the point a bit more we 
could even include the four rail- 
roads and the thirteen public serv- 
ice companies as makers of, or deal- 
ers in, consumer goods, for we could 
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scarcely call a_ railroad ticket, 
freight bill, or 1,000 kilowatts of 
lighting or power, capital invest- 
ments. Nevertheless, it seems to 
clarify the discussion somewhat to 
consider consumer goods only as 
products which are _ tangible 
actually used up, worn out or con 
sumed quickly—and to consider 
the public service companies and 
railroads in a special classification. 
To recapitulate—on the list 
there appear eighty-six consumer 
goods companies, sixteen retailers, 
fifteen 


turers, fourteen public service com- 


capital goods manufac 
panies, four railroads, and one 
amusement corporation. Obviously, 
as we suspect you already knew, 
the consumer goods makers fare 
better profit-wise than other or- 
ganizations. Their profit record is 
far more stable. 

Further breakdowns on this list 
show twenty-one food companies, 
nine cigar and tobacco companies, 
six oil companies (four of which 
belong to the Standard Oil group), 
com- 


six drug, pharmaceutical 


panies, four building materials 
producers, and three office equip- 
ment companies. 

There was no attempt to obtain 
names of all the profit-makers in 
any given classification ; obviously, 
there are thousands of companies 
which have a ten-year or longer 
profit-earning record, but because 
their operating figures are not pub- 
lished it would be impossible to ob- 
tain a complete list. Nevertheless, 


we believe that a study of this list, 
fragmentary though it is, will re 
veal interesting facts. 

There is an interesting point 
worth considering in regard to ad- 
vertising policies. All but twenty- 
four of these one hundred and 
thirty-six profit-makers are exten- 
sive national advertisers, and of 
this number the public service com- 
panies and retailers obviously could 
not advertise on a national scale 
without great waste. Another point 
is that few, if any, of these steady 
profit-makers have been content to 
put all their advertising efforts in 
a few media. Most of them, as may 
be seen from consulting the key on 
page 24, are using many kinds of 
media. The management which tries 
to stake everything on one big cam- 
paign in one medium is flying in 
the face of strong evidence that no 
one medium will put over a product 
or a company, successfully or eco- 
nomically. 

At first glance it may seem that 
the companies which enjoy monopo- 
lies, or virtual monopolies of one 
kind or another, such as the public 
service companies, or which have 
strong patent holdings, are in the 
majority. But some of the most 
consistent profit earners are mak- 
ers of, or dealers in, products where 
there is no semblance of monopolies, 
patent or otherwise. It is certain 
that no one can patent a chocolate 
bar, a cigarette, or a stick of chew- 
ing gum; nor can he patent coffee, 
flour or packaged biscuits. Yet it is 
in some of these highly competitive 
fields we find the most consistent 
money-makers. What these com- 
panies have done, as is apparent to 
everyone, is to create something 
stronger than a patent monopoly 
a strong public demand or accept- 
ance for their product, which can 
be dislodged only by long and 
costly competitive assaults. 














136 COMPANIES WHICH MADE A PROFIT EACH YEAR FOR THE PAST TEN YEARS 





Name 


Abbott Laboratories 

Air Reduction Sales Co 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
American Can Co. 

American Chicle Co 
American Cyanamid Co, 


American Home Products Co. 
American Machine & Fdy. Co. 
American Snuff Co. 

American Sugar Refining Co. 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. 
American Tokaceo Co. 

Amer. Waterworks & Elec. Co. 
Atlantic Refining Co. 


Beech-Nut Packing Co 

Best and Company 

Borden Co. 

Burroughs Adding Machine Co 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co. 
‘oca-Cola Co. 

‘olumbia Gas & Electric Corp 
‘olumbian Carbon Co. 
ommercial Investment Trust 
ommercial Solvents Corp. 
‘Commonwealth Edison Co. 
‘ongoleum-Nairn, Ine. 


_ 


rR A 


‘onsolidated Edison Co. 
‘ontinental Baking Co. 
‘ontinental Can Co. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 
Curtis Publishing Co. 


~~ a 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Ine. 
Diamond Match Co. 
Douglas Aircraft Co. 

Dow Chemical Co. 


E.1.Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Eastman Kodak Co. 


Electric Bond & Share Co. 
Electric Auto-Lite Co. 


Electric Storage Battery Co. 
Endicott-Johnson Corp. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
First National Stores 
Freeport Sulphur Co. 


General American Trans. Corp. 
General Cigar Co. 
General Electric Co. 


General Foods Corp. 
General Mills, Inc. 
General Motors Corp. 
Gillette Safety Razor Co. 
W. T. Grant Co. 

Great Atlantic & Pacific 


Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. 
Hecker Products Corp. 
Hercules Powder Co., Inc. 


Hershey Chocolate Corp. 
Humble Oil & Refining Cx 


International Business Mach. 
International Shoe Co. 
Industrial Rayon Corp. 





Tea Co. 


Address 


North Chicago, Hl. 

60 EF. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 

61 Broadway, N.Y.C. 

230 Park Ave., N.Y¥.C. 

Long Island City, N.Y. 

30 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.C. 
257 Cornelison, Jersey City 
5522 Brooklyn 
Tenn. 


N.¥.C 


‘ 
22 Second, 


wun 


lemphis, 
120 Wall St., 
195 Broadway, N.Y.C. 

111 Fifth Ave.. N.Y¥.C. 

50 Broad .. met. 

260 Broad St., Philadelphia 


Canajoharie, N.Y. 

35th & 5th Ave., N.Y.C. 
350 Madison, N.Y¥.C 
Detroit, Mich 
100 E. 42nd st.. N.Y¥.C. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Wilmington, Del. 

61 Broadway, N.Y.C. 
15 E. 42nd st.. N.Y.C. 
1 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 
230 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 
72 W. Adams, Chicago 
Kearny, N. J. 


New York City 

230 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 

100 E. 42nd St., N.¥.C. 
17 Battery PL, N.Y.C. 


Independence Sq., Philadel. 


L We. 47h St, NFL. 
50 Church St., N.¥.C. 
Santa Monica, Cal. 
Midland, Mich. 


Wilmington, Del. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
2 Rector St., N.Y.C. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Endicott, N.Y. 


Akron, Ohio 
Somerville, Mass. 
122 E. 42nd St., N.¥.C 


135 S. La Salle, Chicago 
119 W. 40th St., N.Y.C. 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


250 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Detroit, Mich. 

15 W. First, Boston 
1441 Broadway, N.Y.C. 
420 Lexington, N.Y.C. 


Wheeling, W. Va. 
88 Lexington, N.Y.C 
Wilmington, Del. 


Hershey, Pa. 
Houston, Tex. 


590 Madison, N.Y.C. 


1507 Washington, St. Louis 
W. 98th & Walford, Cleveland 


Ty pe of 
Product 


‘onsumer 
‘apital 

‘onsumer 
‘onsumer 
‘onsumer 
‘onsumer 


~ 


‘onsumer 
Capital 
Consumer 
Consumer 
Service 
Consumer 
Service 
Consumer 


Consumer 
Retailers 
Consumer 
Capital 


Consumer 
service 
Consumer 
Service 
Consumer 
Service 
Consumer 


Serv., Ret. 


Consumer 


Service 

Consumer 
Consumer 
Consumer 
Consumer 


Consumer 
Consumer 
Capital 

Consumer 


Con., Cap. 


Consumer 


Consumer 
Consumer 


Consumer 
Retailers 
Consumer 


— 


‘apital 
‘onsumer 


~~ 


Consumer 
Consumer 
Consumer 
Consumer 
Retailers 
Retailers 


Consumer 
Consumer 
Consumer 


Consumer 
Consumer 


Capital 
Consumer 
Consumer 


‘on., Cap. 


National 


4 1dver- 
tiser 


Yes 
Yes 
No 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
No 

No 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
No 

Yes 
Yes 
No 

Yes 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
No 

Yes 
Yes 


No 
Yes 
Yes* 


Yes* 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes** 
Yes 


Media Used 


6-11-12-14-16-18-21 


6-11-14-20 

6-16 

2-6-17 
1-2-5-16-17-19-21-24-26 
1-6-7-11 


1-2-4-5-8-12-16-17-18-20-21-24 


-3-4-7-11-12-18-19 


1-2-3-4-5-6-18-21 

2 

1-2-4-6-8-11-12-16-17-18-25 
-2-6-11-16-18-20 


1-2-3-6-1 1-12-15-16-18-19 

1-2-6-1 1-16-25 

1-2-3-4-6-11-12-13-18 

1-2 

2 

1 

1-2-4-6-8-11-13-16-18-19-20-23-24 

1-2-6-7-11-12-14-16-18-19-20-21- 
23-24-25 

1-+4-8-11-17-18-20 

1-2-3-4-5-6-8-11-12-17-18 

1-2-6 

1-2-3-4- oy 14 

1-2-4-6-11-12-16-18-23-2 


1-2-3-6-7-8-1 1-12-13-14-16-18 


1-2-6-8-9-14-20-23 
1-2-6-7-1 1-14-17 


]-2-6-9-12-14-16-18-19-20-22-25- 


24 
1-2-4-6-7-9-11-12-13-14-18-19- 
20-21-22-23-24-25-26 
2-14-16-18-19 


2- 3- 4-6-7-8-9-11-12 
1-6-11-12-13-14-16-18 


3-14-16-17-18-19 
“16-17- 18-28 


ont 


1-6-17 


1-2-6-7-11-12-16-17-18-20-26 
1-2-3-6-7-17-19-20-25 

1-2-6-7-9-1 1-12-16-17-18-19-22-24 
1-2-17-18 
1-2-3-4-6-7-8-11-16-17-18 


6-11-14-16-20 
17 
1-2-6-7-9-11-20-23-25 


12 
1-4-6-11-17 


2-6-11-18 


1-2-6-11-12-18-20-24 


Distribution 


Wholesalers 
Direct 
Direct 
Direct 
Wholesalers 
Dir., Whol., 
Distrib. 

Dealers 


Wholesalers 
Wholesalers 
Direct 

W he slesalers 
Direct 
Dealers 


Dealers 


Direct 
Direct 


Deal., Whol 
Direct 
Distributors 
Direct 


Dealers 
Direct 


Wholesalers 
Direct 
Dealers 
Direct 
Dealers 
Dir., Deal 


Dealers 


Direct 


Deal., Whol 


Whol., Deal 


Dir : Whol 
Dir., Deal. 
Dealers 


Dir., Deal 


Wholesalers 
Whol., Dir., 
Dealers 
Dealers 
Whol., 
Dealers 
Deal., Who! 


Deal 


Dir., Deal 
Dealers 
Dir., Deal., 
Whol. 
Dealers 
Dealers 


Direct 
Dealers 
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136 COMPANIES WHICH MADE A PROFIT EACH YEAR FOR THE PAST TEN YEARS — Continued 





Name 


Jewel Tea Co., Ine 


5. g. Kresge Co. 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. 


Lambert Co. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Loew’s, Inc. (MGM Pictures) 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 

P. Lorillard Co. 


R. H. Macy & Co., Ine. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Ine. 
May Department Stores Co. 
McCall Corp. 

Mckeesport Tin Plate Corp. 
Mead Johnson & Co. 
Melville Shoe Corp. 

Mesta Machine Co. 

F. E. Myers & Brother Co. 


Monsanto Chemical Co. 


Philip Morris & Co., Ltd. 


National Biscuit Co. 
National Casket Co. 
National Dairy Products Corp. 


National Distillers Prod. Corp. 
National Lead Co. 

National Steel Corp. 

J. J. Newberry & Co. 

Niagara Hudson Power Corp. 
Norfolk & Western Ry. Co. 
North Amer. Elec. Lamp Co. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 


Pacific Lighting Corp. 
Parke-Davis & Co. 

Penick & Ford, Ltd., Ine. 
J.C. Penney Co., Ine. 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Procter & Gamble 


Public Service of New Jersey 
R. J. Reynolds Tokacco Co. 


Safeway Stores, Inc. 
Schenley Products Co. 
Scott Paper Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 


South Porto Rico Sugar Co. 
Southern California Edison Co. 
E. R. Squibb & Sons 


Standard Brands, Inc. 


Standard Oil Co. of Cal. 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 


Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 
Sterling Products, Inc. 
Sun Oil Co. 


Sutherland Paper Co. 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Ine. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 





Minn.-Honeywell Regulator Co. 


- iddress 


Barrington, Ill. 


270 Lexington, N.Y.C. 
35 E. 7th, Cincinnati 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.4 
212 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
1540 Broadway, N.Y.C. 
Long Island City, N.Y. 
119 W. 40th St., N.Y¥.C 


Broadway & 34th, N.Y.¢ 
60 E. 42nd St., N.Y.C 
1440 Broadway, N.Y.¢ 
230 Park Ave., N.Y.C 
Mckeesport, Pa. 
Evansville, Ind 

555 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C 
Box 1466, Pittsburgh 
Ashland, Ohio 

2747-4th Ave., Minneapolis 
1700 S. Second, St. Louis 


119 Fifth Ave., N.Y.4 


$49 W. 14th St., N.¥.C 
60 Mass Ave., Boston 
120 Broadway, N.Y.C 


120 Broadway, N.Y.C 
111 Broadway, N.Y.4 
Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh 
245 Fifth Ave., N.Y.4 
15 Broad oe N.% Cc 
Roanoke, Va. 


1014 Tyler St., St. Louis 
Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 
245 Market St., San Francisco 


433 California, San Francisco 
McDougall Ave., Detroit 

420 Lexington, N.Y.C. 

330 W. 34th St., N.Y.C. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Widener Bldg.. Philadelphia 
122 8. Michigan, Chicago 
2nd & 3rd, Minneapolis 

6th & Main, Cincinnati 


Newark, N. J. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

4th & Jackson, Oakland, Cal. 
Empire State Bldg., N.Y.C. 
Chester, Pa. 

101 Prospect, Cleveland 

165 Broadway, N.Y.C. 

601 W. 5th, Los Angeles 

745 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 

595 Madison, N.Y.C. 


225 Bush St., San Francisco 
910 S. Michigan, Chicago 


26 Broadway, N.Y.C. 
92-19th, Wheeling, W. Va. 
1608 Walnut, Philadelphia 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


75 E. 45th St., N.Y.C. 
Canton, Ohio 


Ty} f Vational 
 O 


Product idver- 
tiser 
Retailers No 
Retailers No 
Retailers Yes 
Consumer Yes 
Consumer Yes 
(musement Yes 
Consumer Yes 
Consumer Yes 
Retailers Yes 
Consumer Yes 
Retailers No 
Consumer Yes 
Consumer No 
Consumer Yes 
Consumer Yes 
Capital No 
( apital Yes 
Capital Yes 
Consumer Yes 
Consumer Yes 
Consumer Yes 
Consumer Yes 
Consumer Yes 
Consumer Yes* 
Consumer Yes 
Cap., Con Yes 
Retailers No 
Service No 
service Yes 
Consumer Yes 
Consumer Yes 
Serv ice Yes 
service Yes 
Consumer Yes 
Consumer Yes 
Retailers Yes 
Service Yes 
Consumer Yes 
Service No 
Consumer Yes 
Consumer Yes 
Service No 
Consumer Yes 
Retailers Yes 
Consumer Yes 
Consumer Yes 
Consumer Yes 
Consumer No 
Service Yes 
Consumer Yes 
Consumer Yes 
Consumer Yes 
Consumer Yes 
Consumer Yes 
Consumer Yes 
Consumer Yes 
Consumer Yes 
Consumer No 
Capital Yes 


Media Used 


1-12-14-16-18-22-23-26 


1 -$-4-16-17-18-19-20-2 1-24-26 


i-7-9-16-17-18-21-24 
4-5-6-7-8-9-10-11-15-17-18-19 
4-5-6-8-1 1-1: 


1-2-5-6-8-11-14-16-17-18-20-23 
6-7-1 1-14-20 


1-2-4-6-11-12-16-18-20-28 


6-11 

1-2-17 

2-()-7-9-1 1-14-16-20-23 

1-2-4-6-11-12-13-14-16-17-18-20 

6-11-13-23 

1-2-17-18-24 

2-3-4-5-12-17 

2--1 1-12-14 

1-2-4-5-6-7-8- 1 2-16-17-18-19-20- 
22-24-25 

2-6-1 1-12-14-16-18-22-28 

1-2 

1-8-10-16-17-18-24 

| -4-5-6-7-8- 1 1-12-16-17-18-19-20 

1-2-4-6-9- 1 1-15-16-18-20-28 


6-11-14 
2-()-9-1 1-14-20 


1-2--4-5-6-7-8-1 1-12-17-18-19- 
, 


) 
1-12-14-18-20-25-24 





1-2-3-4-6-7-8-11-12-13-16-17-18 
1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-11-12-13-17-18- 
21-22-23-24-25-26 


1-3-4-6-11-12-17-19-22-23-25 
2-6-11-14-16-20-21 


1-2-6-7-11-12-13-14 


Distribution 


Direct 


Whol... Deal 
Wholesalers 
Theaters 
Dealers 


Whol., Deal 


Direct 


Dir., Deal 
Direct 
Whol ’ Deal 
Direct 


Deal., Whol 


Whol ’ Dir 
Dealers 

Dealers 

Deal : Whol. 


Dir., Deal. 
Dir., Deal 
Direct 
Direct 
Direct 
Direct 
Wholesalers 
Direct 
Direct 
Direct 
Deal., Whol 
Deal., Whol 


Direct 
Dealers 


Dealers 
Whol., Deal. 
Whol., Deal. 
Dealers 
Wholesalers 
Deal., Dir. 
Consumer 
Whol., Deal. 


Deal., Whol 
Dir., Deal. 


Dir., Deal. 
Dir., Deal. 
Dealers 
Whol., Deal. 
Dir., Whol. 


Direct 
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136 COMPANIES WHICH MADE A PROFIT EACH YEAR FOR THE PAST TEN YEARS — Continued 





Name 


Underwood, Elliott Fisher Co. | 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
Union Pacific Railroad 

United Drug Co. 

United Fruit Co. 

United Gas Improvement Co. 


United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
United States Gypsum Co. 
U.S. Smelting, Ref. & Min. Co. 
United States Tobacco Co. 
Universal Leaf Tobacco Co. 


Ward Baking Co. 

Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales 
F. W. Woolworth Co. 
William Wrigley, Jr., Co. 


1— Newspapers 
2— Magazines 
3—Painted Boards 
4—Posters 

5—Car Cards 
6—Trade Papers 
7—Farm Papers 


9—Export Publications 





Address 


1 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 


30 E. 42nd St., 

| 1416 Dodge St., 
43 Leon, Roxbury, Boston 

| Pier 8, N.R., N.Y.C. 

| 1401 Arch, Philadelphia 


140 Federal St., Boston 
300 W. Adams, Chicago 
75 Federal St., Boston 
630 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C 

| Richmond, Va. 


367 Southern Blvd., N.Y.C. 
| 210 Baronne, New Orleans 

Woolworth Bldg., 

410 N. Michigan, Chicago 


*Many subsidiary companies use almost every medium. 
**Advertising done in the name of several individual companies. 


8—Foreign Language Newspapers 


National | 
Adver- 
tiser 


Type of 
Product 


Capital Yes 
Yes* 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


N.Y.C. 
Omaha 


| Con., Cap. 
Service 
Consumer 
Consumer 
Service 


Yes 
Yes 
No 
Yes 
No 


Capital 
Consumer 


Consumer 
Consumer 
| Yes 
Yes 
No 
Yes 


Consumer 
Consumer 
Retailers 

Consumer 


N.Y.C. 


KEY TO ‘‘MEDIA USED”’ 


0—Religious Press 
11—Direct by Mail 
12—Dealer Helps 
13—Novelties 
14—Catalogs 
15—Theater Programs 
16—Circulars 
17—Radiocasting 
18—Window Displays 


Advertising data and Key to Media Used in this tabulation taken from Standard Advertising Register. 


1-2-6-10-11-12-14-16-17-18-20- 
23-24 


1- 


-2-3-4-5-(-8-1 1-12-15-16-17- 


6- 
Q- 


1-3-4-5-6-12-16-17-21-22-24 


1- 


| 1-2-3-4-5-11-13-16-17-18-19-20-23 


2 
8- 
2 
2 

18 


1 
6- 


| 2-4-6-12-17 


3 
2-4 


1-2-3-4-5-7-8-11-12-17-18-19-21- 
24 


= 


Media Used Distribution 





Dir., Deal. 


3 Direct 
11-12-16-17-18-19-21-24-26 | Dealers 
-6-8-9-11-17-18-19 
3 
Direct 
| Direct 
Whol., 


-19-20-24-25 
1-14-16 


7-11-12-14-18-21-22-23-24 Deal 
| Whol., 


| Direct 


Dea! 


| Dealers 


-12-17-18 | Dealers 


| Whol., Dea! 


19—Electric Signs 
20—Exhibits 
21—Sampling 

22— Metal Signs 
23—House Organs 
24—Counter Displays 
25—Industrial Films 
26—Premiums 








The larger, fully integrated 
companies, making long lines of 
products, which are frequently well 
represented on this list may seem 
to indicate that the profits are 
easiest for the bigger fellows. Yet, 
were it possible to compile a list of 
smaller companies in these fields, it 
would be possible to show that even 
in fields which are dominated by 
large units, there is a splendid 
profit opportunity. We need not 
look far to find such cases; East- 
man dominates the photographic 
equipment and supply field. But in 
the past few years smaller com- 
panies have enjoyed a tremendous 
increase in business ; German com- 
panies have chalked off a big share 
of the high-priced camera field ; sev- 
eral sensational successes have been 
made in the lower-priced camera 
field, and at least two companies 


24 


have made big gains in film and 
photographic paper sales, despite 
Eastman’s undoubted dominance of 
the field. 

In the shoe field, United St 
Shoe Company, which does not ap- 
pear on this list, has made great 
strides and is a consistent profit 
-arner, even though it is in no way 
comparable to the giant Interna- 
tional Shoe Company which tans 
its own leather, weaves its own 
cloth, builds its own shipping con- 
tainers and operates factories at 
many points. 

In the tobacco field, where mil- 
lions are invested annually in woo- 
ing the public to popular brands, 
Philip Morris & Company has made 
remarkable progress in the face of 
“big three” competition as keen as 
competition ever becomes. In one 
industry after another, where one 


ates 


or two big companies dominate th 
field, there are to be found smalle: 
companies which have no trouble i: 
earning consistent profits and 
are growing from 
year. In some fields the 
companies are actually winning 
larger of the tota 
business than they enjoyed in pr 
vious years. 

While we had no intention 
trying to prove anything by pu! 
lishing this list of consistent profit 
earners, we believe it to be a sple: 
did tribute to management and at 
least partial proof that conditions. 
so-called monopolies, favorab! 
situations, overwhelming advertis- 


which year 


smaller 


percentage 


ing expenditures, or a long reco) 
in a field, by no means prevent 
smaller companies or younger co! 
panies from earning a profit in t!v 
same fields where leaders domina' 
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MANAGEMENT METHODS 





Day-to-Day vs. Long Pull Planning 
For Business Profits 


¥ THESE past eight gloomy 
years the day-to-day difficulties 
of business have prevented many 
business leaders from giving suffi- 
cient time to planning for future 
profits. In many organizations 
chaos has reigned and the problems 
of keeping the business under steam 
for the time being have required 
all the energy and thought of every 
executive from the chairman of the 
board down to the newest branch 
manager. 

Now, as skies seem to be clear- 
ing, many business leaders are find- 
ing time to look ahead; business 
men know full well that last-minute 
decisions often prove costly and 
that management for profit is not 
a matter of momentary wrestling 
with problems which demand im- 
mediate attention. 

We have asked several companies 
with long profit records, and which 
have been successful in expansion in 
the face of generally bad conditions 
to tell us how long their expansion 
programs were “in the works.” 

One general manager writes: 
“We placed a new product on the 
market early in 1938. It has proved 
a life-saver because it gave new life 
to our sales organization and gave 
them something to fight for. We 
actually began work on this new 
product in 1936. Early in 1937 we 
were dolled up and ready to go, but 
we decided to turn out only a few 
of the new devices and to put them 
into actual use under the most diffi- 
cult conditions we could imagine. 
In about one hundred of these situ- 
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ations our machines were tested in 
day-to-day performances. Two im- 
portant suggestions were developed 
from these tests and the consequent 
improvements added materially to 
the salability of the new product. It 
is conservative to say that our 
healthy condition in 1938 is due to 
two full years of planning.” 

In another case, a national com- 
pany began, three years ago, on a 
five-year program of branch plant 
and office rehabilitation ; this com- 
pany had several branches which 
were consistent money losers year 
after year. These branches had 
lost money until it was taken for 
granted that they would lose money. 
In 1935 a former president of a 
rival company was engaged to make 
a survey of every branch operation 
in the country; this job required 
fourteen months to complete. In all 
but two cases, branch losses were de- 
termined to be due to management 
and not to uncontrollable condi- 
tions; blame for losses in some of 
the branches went back as far as 
fifteen years. Two branches were 
liquidated; in one case, a branch 
and most of the stock and equip- 
ment went to a competitor; in the 
other case, the branch was liqui- 
dated, the equipment sold and the 
stock transferred. 

Only two branch managers were 
retired, both on pension. Three 
others were transferred and put on 
probation with the understanding 
that profits must be earned, or else. 
The study of the branches showed 
that scarcely any two were oper- 


ated similarly. For example, both 
the Milwaukee and Kansas City 
branches were highly profitable; 
each manager was an individualist 
and policies were radically differ- 
ent. With the new set-up a branch 
manager’s operating technique or 
policy was devised to include the 
soundest policies of the most suc- 
cessful managers. 

This program is not complete 
even today, after three years; it 
may never be completed, but the 
company’s position is much sounder 
today than it was when the job 
was tackled. Again it is evident that 
profit planning is often a long-pull 
task where progress, at times, seems 
slow and discouraging. 

Management must have more ac- 
curate measuring sticks for the 
achievements and _ results from 
every department of the business ; 
these measuring sticks must be ap- 
plied frequently and, at times, 
ruthlessly; for it is only through 
constant comparison with a goal of 
achievement that progress toward 
profit consistency can be made. 

Asked what he would do with a 
new business he had just taken 
over, a man, long known for his 
ability to pull organizations out of 
red ink, said, “I am going to bring 
this business to the point where 80 
per cent of sales are made to old 
customers ; today less than 60 per 
cent of our business is repeat busi- 
ness; the company will not be 
sound, in my estimation, until every 
territory is producing 80 per cent 
of business from old customers.” 
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How United's Budget Plan Will Cut Costs}! 


TT 
t ' 


pecs aes hoe eat Mae 
N t 


New, streamlined office building, its own commissary, HEN President W. A. Patter- 
son of United Air Lines told the 


employees of his organization that 
costs and income, help United Air Lines cut expenses there would be a loss of more than 
half a million dollars in 1937 oper- 


ations, one of the first results was 


a centralized stenographic department, forecasts of 


a voluntary proposal from the 
pilots of the line that the com- 
pany reduce pilots’ salaries 10 
per cent. 

Mr. Patterson’s reply to the 
pilots, after thanking them for 
their loyalty and willingness to 
share a portion of the company’s 
losses, was to the effect that he 
would prefer to save the money in 
other directions. He sent out a let- 
ter to a number of executives and 
department heads asking them to 
prepare budgets of expenditures 
for 1938, keeping in mind the 
necessity for bringing income and 
expenses more nearly into balance. 

In a series of friendly notes, he 
explained the workings of an in- 
formal group to be called th 
Budget Committee, who would 
share responsibility with Mr. Pat 
terson and department heads in 
budgeting and forecasting the com- 
pany’s expenditures for 1938. 

Early in February this com 
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mittee was at work, holding fre- 
quent meetings. One phase of the 
plan was that each department 
manager, after submitting his 
budget for the year, would be given 
an opportunity to meet with the 
Budget Committee in the event any 


of his recommended expenditures 


were not deemed necessary by the. 


committee. 

It was emphasized that at no 
point in the company’s coast-to- 
coast operations was there to be 
any curtailment of service to the 
public, no let-up in the company’s 
determination to provide every 
It was 
announced in messages to 
the department heads that the 
budget system was not to be looked 


known safety precaution. 
further 


upon as a method of blocking ini- 
tiative, stopping progress, or tying 
the hands of department man- 
agers, but that it was a sincere at- 
tempt to bring a new cost-con- 
sciousness to every phase of United 
Air Lines operations. 

Department managers fell into 
line, almost without exception. 
They were urged to forget, for the 
moment, their departmental affili- 
ations and ambitions and to pre- 
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pare their budgets with a broad 
organization viewpoint, instead of 


a strictly narrow, departmental 
viewpoint. 

Budget figures were compared 
with the forecast of receipts and, 
with the Budget Committee work- 
ing in harmony with the depart- 
ment managers, changes and revi- 
sions were made. 

So well did the Budget Com- 
mittee work that it quickly became 
headquarters for suggestions and 
waste, 


proposals to climinate 


squeeze out inefficiency, and to 
save money in all phases of com- 
pany operations where economy 
would not interfere with safety, 
service ol 

One of the first 
turned in was that the company 


progress. 

suggestions 
install its own commissaries to 
cook and prepare the food served 
free to all passengers while en 


The old 


custom had been to buy the food 


route in company planes. 


from caterers who served all major 
air lines. A careful investigation 
showed real possibilities for saving 

food costs. The man who made 
the suggestion was put in charge 


of the commissary department and 
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given authority to install commis- 
saries at Chicago and other termi- 
nals along the line. In one month 
in the commissary there was a 
cash saving of $3,000 


of food, and the company is con- 


in the cost 


vineed that better and more varied 
food has been served than under 
the old arrangement. Today, food 
prepared at Chicago is regularly 
sent out on planes to other points 

Cleveland, for instance—to be 
served on planes leaving points 
where no commissaries are oper- 
ated. Food costs have been care- 
fully kept on a strict accounting 
basis, overhead included; figures 
show that there will be an annual 
saving of something like $30,000. 

One of the 
operations reorganization with a 


next steps was an 


concentration of supervision and 
service at fewer points along the 
line than previously. With the dis- 
continuance of small, short range 
planes from the service, it was 
found possible to eliminate certain 
personnel at intermediate points, 
because present large planes have 
greater flying ranges and do not 
need to stop so frequently for fuel, 
supplies and servicing. Here was 
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another big and important saving. 

At the company’s offices at the 
Municipal Airport in Chicago, it 
had been the custom for virtually 
all executives to employ a stenog- 
rapher or private secretary. Some 

over- 
of the 
nature of the work being done by 
the executives they served, were 
not especially busy. To equalize 


of these seeretaries were 


worked; others, because 


work, to give better service to all 
executives, and to reduce the cost 
of communications, a centralized 
stenographic department was in- 
augurated. Today, it is giving bet- 
ter service at considerable savings. 

Another big expense was travel 


and entertainment by employees. 
Instead of issuing a blanket order 





Below: W. A. Patterson, president of 
the United Air Lines, used the three 
letters shown here to ‘‘sell’’ the new 
budget plan to United’s executives 


to reduce this expense, a carefu 
study was made of all traveling 
for the past year by every United 
work require: 


employee whose 


travel. Obviously, there are son: 


] 


employees whose work means al 


most constant travel, but othe 
whose travel could be curtailed 
without harm to the service. Afte: 
this study was completed, a px 

diem travel allowance was fixed fo: 
four classes of employees, a diffe: 

ent allowance for each classifica 
tion. The Budget Committee, aft: 

completing its study of travel and 
entertainment expense, suggeste 
that an average reduction in thi: 


item of at (Continued on page 8. 








LETTER No. 1 


Budget Committee 


I should like to appoint a Budget 
Committee to be made up of R 
Schroeder, Harold Crary, C. BE. 
Brink, you and me. This will be an 
experiment 

Just as soon as you have your 
complete recommendations for budg- 
ets for the various departments 
covering the year 1938, this Budget 
Committee should have a preliminary 
meeting to discuss the amounts in- 
volved and the relative merits of 
the requests made. We should also 
take into consideration anticipated 
cash position and earnings if all 
budgets are approved as submitted. 
We should determine what trimming 
is necessary to assure the cash we 
actually find necessary for future 
requirements 

After we have evaluated the re- 
quests we will then require every 
individual in charge of expendi- 
tures to appear before the Budget 
Committee to substantiate his re- 
quirements. After that budget has 
once been settled we will follow 
the practice in the future of re- 
quiring individuals to appear be- 
fore the Budget Committee each 
month for thorough discussion of 
their accomplishments 

No approval will be made of a 
single capital expenditure not pro- 
vided for in the budget before the 
individual appears before the en- 
tire Committee. In other words, I 
want to experiment this year in 
creating cost-consciousness along 
the lines of your suggestions sev- 
eral days ago. I want to make it 
necessary for people to think be- 


We will experiment with this Com- 
mittee for a period of time and de- 
termine the results of its func- 
tions before we elaborate or re- 
tract -- whichever the conditions 
may dictate 

W. A. Patterson 





fore they can obtain appropriations. 


LETTER No. 2 


Additional Purchase and 
Budgetary Procedure 


Consistent with my recent memo- 
randum to all departments on a 
budgetary policy for 1938, my of- 
fice is setting up for the year a 
capital expenditure budget affect- 
ing the entire organization. To 
carry a step further the general 
policy as outlined in this memoran- 
dum, it will be required that all 
requisitions for the purchase of 
equipment or all work orders issued 
for the construction of capital 
equipment be routed through the 
budget office for check against the 
budget detail. The budget depart- 
ment will function as an arm of my 
office with respect to approval on 
many items listed in the budget, 
and unforeseen expenditures of con- 
sequence not listed will be subject 
to'special approval by a budget 
committee soon to be appointed 

Such procedure will set up a cen- 
tralized point in our organization 
which will make it its business to 
collect, organize and evaluate pur- 
chase data from a broader financial 
expediency or ability viewpoint be- 
fore the money is spent. It is not 
my intention to muddle up the pres- 
ent purchasing procedure which is 
good as far as it goes. It is sim- 
ply additional refinement of the 
present plan carrying it to a more 
logical conclusion with better 
control. 

Mr. Nourse will call upon those 
to whom this memorandum is directed 
in order to work out the proper me- 
chanics of this additional proce- 
dure. 

W. A. Patterson 
cc:Directors 
Superintendents and/or 
Departments Heads 








LETTER No. 3 


R. W. Schroeder 
Harold Crary 
C. E. Brink 


It is my intention that all offi- 
cers of the company shall share 
with me during the year 1938 the 
responsibility of approving and 
controlling all expenditures under 
a budget system. 

Mr. Nourse of my office has sent 
out forms to all department manag- 
ers requesting their forecasts of 
expenditures for the year. These 
forecasts will be in by February 1 
After Mr. Nourse has had an oppor- 
tunity to consolidate this informa- 
tion, the Budget Committee, con- 
sisting of those to whom this com- 
munication is directed, will meet 
and consider all proposed expendi- 
tures. The expenditures will be 
matched with forecast of revenues 
It will be our responsibility to 
reduce expenditures to an amount 
within potential revenues. 

We will meet every Friday after 
noon for discussion of expense 
items and will require department 
Managers to appear before our Com- 
mittee when we are not in agreement 
with their recommendations. This 
procedure is necessary in order 
that the facts may be thoroughly 
weighed and consideration given to 
the opinions and views of depart- 
ment managers. 

I will advise you of the definite 
routine just as soon as this work 
has been organized and when the 
proposed budgets have been present- 
ed to us. 

W. A. Patterson 
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Break Even Point Plan to 
Insure Profits 





Experience of Joyce-Cridland Company and others 
with a monthly budget-revision plan which holds 
expenses down to income shows that careful attention 


to expenses helps earn a profit despite decreased sales 





HEN department executives as 

well as every officer of a com- 
pany know where the company be- 
vins to break even, and where 
losses begin to occur, it is much 
easier to adjust operating ex- 
penses periodically so income will 
match outgo. 

One of the reasons why many 
companies do not earn profits more 
consistently is that expenses are 
allowed to continue, even when 
sales and income do not keep pace 
with expenses. 

To eliminate such a condition, 
the Joyce-Cridland 
Dayton manufacturers of jacks 
and lifts, has worked out a plan 
which calls for budget revisions 
whenever sales for a given month 
fall below the “break-even point.” 

Huston Brown, vice president of 
the company, describes the plan 
which has been extremely helpful 
to his company in maintaining 
profits. He writes: “Our company 
operates on a sliding scale budget, 
based on gross sales volume. All 
department heads are familiar with 


Company, 


the break-even point insofar as the 
profit line is concerned. Whenever 
the gross sales volume for a given 
month falls below the break-even 
profit line, a general meeting on 
budgets is held and special budgets 
are then provided for the ensuing 
months, or quarterly period. In 
such cases the break-even profit 
line is lowered for the following 
months. Even though the sales vol- 
ume be greater, this break-even 
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point is lowered, by reducing ex 
that the 
profit for a given twelve-month 


penses, so margin of 


period can thus maintain a con 
sistent average.” 

Mr. Brown states that the sales 
department has managed to oper- 
ate, during periods when retrench 
ment was necessary, without cur 
tailing manpower or loss of carn- 
ing capacities for sales personnel. 
At times this has meant, he states, 
doubling up on the part of super- 
visors and company officials in the 
number of hours applied to the 
job. This has been done in a co- 
operative way with fellow em- 
ployees all down the line who have 
had to take on an added amount 
of work so that a possible lessen- 
ing in sales volume per man-hour 
could be offset by a greater num- 
ber of man-hours with the same 
sales personnel. 

There has been, according to 
Mr. Brown, other cases of doub- 
ling up to reduce expenses. For ex- 
ample, he points out that in print- 
ed material they were able to com- 
bine different printed pieces to 
cover two or three different items. 
In brochures, for example, where 
each unrelated item manufactured 
by this company was provided with 
individual printed pieces devoted 
exclusively to that product, now 
two or three fairly related articles 
are carried in the same brochure. 
In some cases, advertising in busi- 
ness papers which was devoted ex- 
clusively to one particular article 


In conjunction with the budget plan 
the stock room has a price on all sup- 
plies which are charged as withdrawn 
from every operating department 


or phase of our business is made 


into more general institutional 
trade paper advertisements; this 
reduces the total number of pages, 
and at the same time, climinates the 
necessity of cancelling advertising 
entirely. The savings in this plan 
add up to a considerable figure 
when the total cost of art, engrav- 
ings, plates, composition, and other 
expenses are included. 

Another 


which prefer to remain unnamed, 


company, Officials of 
reports a fairly similar plan to the 
one used by Joyce-Cridland Com- 
pany. This company prepares, six 
months in advance, a forecast of 
sales by months. These figures are 
Previous perform- 
and _ field 


managers’ reports; 3. estimates of 


based on: 1. 


ance; 2. branch sales 
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probable sales to new customers, 
or sales of new products; 4. con- 
ditions in various territories, and 
5. advertising activities. With this 
forecast of sales as a guide, a 
monthly forecast of expenses is 
prepared for the next six months. 
This forecast of sales and ex- 
penses is then broken down into a 
monthly budget for every depart- 
ment; at the end of each month 


figures are prepared to show 
actual sales and expenditures in 
comparison with the forecast and 
budget figures. When these figures 
are completed there is a budget 


mecting, with all department: heads 


in attendance. Where sales have 


decreased, necessary adjustments 
in expenditures for the coming 
month are made. For example, in 
a month when sales are down, cer- 
tain budgeted capital expenditures 
are postponed, or specific planned 
activities are reduced or elimi- 
nated entirely. 

As a part of this activity, this 
company uses a plan for charging 
every piece of equipment, every 
inch of floor space, and every type 
of supply used, to the department 
which uses it. For example: Sup- 
pose a clerk in the credit depart- 
ment uses an adding machine an 
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One Way to Dramatize Safety 


REEN reflectors for no acci- 

dents and red reflectors to in- 
dicate accidents—this is the sys- 
tem of symbols used on the safety 
record board shown in the picture 
on this page. It is used in the East 
Springfield plant of Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany and is a constant reminder 
of the need for safety, careful work, 
and attention to accident preven- 
tion work of every nature. 
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When the photograph repro- 
duced here was made the plant had 
enjoyed sixteen weeks without 
accident. When a lost time accident 
occurs a red reflector goes up op- 
posite the department in which the 
accident occurred. Thus, by count- 
ing the red reflectors, it is possible 
to determine at a glance when the 
last lost time accident occurred, 
and what department was respon- 
sible for it. 


hour or so daily, yet insists on 
keeping the machine in the depart 
ment, exclusively for the work 
This is all right if the departmen 
is willing to have the machine, it, 
upkeep, repairs, depreciation, etc 
charged to the department. Whe: 
this rule went into effect many a 
partments turned back equipmen 
which was once thought vital, \ 

which, when it had to be charge: 
for, was found to be dispensab| 

Other 
tained vacant desks, empty spac 

equipment, quick!) 


departments which co: 
unused filing 
turned in this equipment to th 
general storeroom. Much of it was 
merely transferred to other d 
partments where it was badly nec: 
ed, and would have had to be pu: 
chased had it not been relinquishe«! 

Almost any business will fin: 
much idle and semi-idle equipmen 
when such a plan is inaugurated 
And practically any business wil! 
find an immediate decrease in th; 
use of supplies of all kinds as soo; 
as each individual in each depart 
ment is charged with the cost of 
supplies. 

To inaugurate such a system it 
is necessary to put a price on all 
supplies used. Thus letterheads ar 
charged at so much per hundred ; 
every time a girl requisitions on 
hundred letterheads she, or her cd 
partment, signs a charge ticket for 
the cost, and these charge tickets 
are used in the cost department in 
preparing departmental cost. 
Every lette: 
heads, statements, circulars, cata 


item — envelopes, 
logs, carbon paper, pencils, ink, 
and all other supplies—is priced, 
and each requisition must show th 
price of the supplies called for lx 
fore it can be filled. 

There was an immediate reduc 
tion in the use of all kinds of sup- 
plies after this plan was put into 
effect ; people who had never both- 
ered to think of costs soon began 
to be less wasteful ; others who h 
been lavish in the use of suppl: 
advertising and promotion 1 
terials, soon found ways to 
along with smaller quantities, 
almost everything. 
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Section IV 
PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 





Employee 


Rings the Cash Register 


OR many years a big Chicago 
company maintained a bowling 
cam. No one quite remembers 
how it started, or for just what 
purpose it was organized. Since 
the team was established it became 
company practice to finance it, to 
pay traveling expenses, buy uni- 
forms, rent halls for it, and give 
the members a big dinner each 
year. These costs, it was found 
when a new personnel man took 
charge, totaled $9,000 annually. 
When he began to investigate, 
he found only a fraction of the 
company’s personnel paid any at- 
tention to the bowling team. Here 
was an expense item of $9,000 an- 
nually being spent in behalf of a 
tiny minority of the company’s 
employees. What good does the 
team do us? What benefits do the 
employees derive from it? Is there 
a way we could spend this money 
to better advantage for a larger 
number of the employees? These 
were but a few of the questions 
put to the management of the 
team by the personnel manager. 
None of them was 
satisfactorily. What it amounted 
to was that the company was pay- 


answered 


ing for the sport activities of a 
few bowling enthusiasts. It was 
argued, at first, that the team’s 
activities constituted good adver- 
tising for the That 
argument was quickly abolished, 
for it did not hold water. Then 
someone else claimed the team built 
good-will among employees. But 
the answer to this was that too few 


company. 
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of the company employees showed 
any interest whatever in the team’s 
activities. 

So a plan was worked out to let 
the team finance itself, the com- 
pany withdrawing support, finan- 
cially speaking. This $9,000 was 
added to the personnel department 
budget for constructive work. 

In another company, a large, 
old-fashioned residence was rented 
as a club house. After many years, 
someone in the personnel depart- 
ment began watching what went on 
at the club house, and checking the 
employees who used its facilities. 
He found, to his amazement, that 
more than half of the regular visi- 
tors to the club house were not em- 
ployees at all but guests of em- 
ployees ; moreover, he learned that 
only a small portion of the em- 
ployees ever visited the club house ; 
many of them were not even aware 
of its existence. Most of those who 
used it were office boys, younger 
clerks, and a few single men. There 
was not one complaint, nor any 
evidence of disappointment when 
the club house was sold and aban- 
doned. Another big 
found that only about fifty golf 
enthusiasts were using a country 
club which had been bought and 
was being maintained by company 


company 


funds. 

All of these enterprises look well 
when proposed ; they seem excellent 
on paper. But in practice too few 
of them are worth the cost, for 
the good reason that too few em- 
ployees use them. Further, there 


Relations Work That 


is the danger of the club being 
monopolized by cliques and small 
groups who get the idea that it is 
maintained for their benefit solely, 
and not for every employee who 
wants to use it. 

Now what is the personnel job, 
judged strictly from a profit view- 
point? First, let us say that it is 
the recruiting and hiring of the 
best available human material, 
best suited for the work to be done. 
That’s obvious. Next, another ob- 
vious statement to the effect that, 
once hired, these people must be 
put to work, with the least possible 
friction, with the greatest possi- 
ble facility, with the widest pos- 
sible understanding of the com- 
pany policies, methods, history 
and the future opportunities it 
offers. And third, to keep these 
people contented, to permit the 
lowest possible turnover of em- 
ployees and to maintain smooth 
and harmonious relations between 
employees and management. 

If anyone thinks this job is easy 
or that it can be performed by 
the president’s wife’s cousin who 
has always “been interested in so- 
cial work,” he was never more mis- 
taken. It is a man’s job. A he- 
man’s job, requiring much of the 
patience of Job, the skill of a 
Michelangelo and the wisdom of 
Solomon. Just a nice fellow who 
can recite “The Message to Gar- 
cia” from memory positively will 
not do. Yet there are far too many 
of these gentlemen doing personnel 
work today. 
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The first duty of a personnel 
man, after he has a reasonably effi- 
cient group of employees working, 
is to keep them contented and 
loyal; to do this, he must bear in 
mind at all times what employees 
want. It is not always more money. 
Recent surveys have shown that 
employees want: 1. A sense of se- 
curity, 2. the right to feel that 
their work is important to the em- 
ployer, 3. reasonably safe, com- 
fortable and healthful working 
conditions, 4. interest on the part 
of the management in employee 
activities and problems, 5. appre- 
ciation of good work, well done, 
6. treatment that increases his self- 
respect. 

These six requirements of the av- 
erage employee are not unreason- 
able. From them the personnel man 
may safely lay down his course 
and plot his activities. 

One medium-sized textile mill, to 


help its employees feel important 
and derive a sense of satisfaction 
from their work, exhibits all its 
completed products each season to 

under 
methods 


employee, because 


manufacturing 


every 
present 
employees specialize to the extent 
that few of them ever see the fin- 
ished product or feel any sense of 
satisfaction in their part of the 
completed job. 

Obviously, the boss of a vast 
plant employing thousands cannot 
know each employee intimately. 
That is why we need personnel 
men. The personnel man can act as 
a liaison officer between top man- 
agement and the employees so that 
they know the boss appreciates 
each individual’s contribution; the 
personnel man, through meetings 
with supervisors, foremen and 
straw bosses, can pass on word 
from the management which will 
show that each employee’s work is 





Better Attendance Insurance 


MPLOYEES of the Kemper 

Insurance Organization, which 
includes Lumbermens and Manu- 
facturers Mutuals, Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Company, Ameri- 
can Motorists Insurance Com- 
pany, and several other companies, 
have chalked up a well-nigh per- 
fect attendance record over a 
period of years. 

Reasons behind this 
record are the company’s plan for 
rewarding perfect individual at- 
tendance records. Any employee 
who registers his time on the time 
clock is permitted a half day off 
for each consecutive twenty-five 
days of perfect attendance. 

This half day, when it is earned, 
may be taken off within the next 
twenty-five consecutive days, ex- 
cept Saturday mornings. 

Perfect attendance means that 
there must be no _ irregularity 
whatever in the time clock regis- 
tration. No tardiness, no register- 


excellent 
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ing out ahead of time; absence or 
a “no-punch” makes an imperfect 
day. When an imperfect day oc- 
curs this cancels accumulation of 
perfect days up to that time, but 
immediately following such an im- 
perfect day, the perfect attend- 
ance record commences again. 

Each six months of perfect at- 
tendance for the two separate 
halves of the year, January to 
June, and July to December in- 
clusive, bring additional cash 
bonus awards. 

Another Chicago company, em- 
ploying 400 skilled office workers, 
has had the same plan in use for 
a year. The month prior to its 
adoption, September 1937, at- 
tendance averaged only 55 per 
cent perfect. The same month 
(September) in 1938, after the 
reward plan had been in effect, at- 
tendance throughout the organiza- 
tion was a fraction better than 95 
per cent perfect. 


actually understood and appreci- 
ated. One highly successful per- 
sonnel man induces members of th 
management staff to make fre 
quent tours through the plant, 
meeting the employees at work fre 
quently enough to make them 
understand that top management 
knows “what it is all about.” 
Modern personnel men encou 
age suggestions from employee: 
to eliminate needless hazards, t: 
lighten unduly heavy burdens, to 
improve working conditions. Fail 
ure to heed these suggestion 
brings much trouble. One plan: 
suffered a three-month strike whic! 
originated drinking 
water pipe was so near a steai 
pipe that the drinking water was 
constantly warm. Men suggeste< 
that this be remedied, but it was 
postponed until they demanded 
that the work be done at onc 
When it was not, they went out o: 
strike ; once on strike, they had to 
have “demands” for they realized 
that they could not strike becaus: 
of the drinking water alone. When 
the personnel man brought word 
to the strikers that the drinking 
water difficulty had been remedied, 
the workers presented him with six 
teen or more new “demands” which: 
required costly negotiations, shut 
downs and more expense to settl 
Another personnel man found 
this condition in a plant: In on 
department nearly fifty men and 
women had to wash up in buckets 
of cold water. There were no basins 
or wash fountains. The depart 
ment had been started temporaril\ 
in what had been storage spac: 
The work turned out to be pe: 
manent instead of temporary, and 
despite complaints, the manag: 
ment had never installed prop« 
wash facilities. A new personnc! 
man found turnover in this depart 
ment twice as high as elsewhere in 
the plant. Moreover, work was ui 
satisfactory. A small investment in 
extending the hot water facilities 
and installing a wash fountain 
went a long way toward curing 
the bad turnover condition and ti 
unsatisfactory production record. 


because a 
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Before clerks can work overtime in one office, a slip like this must be signed 


Plans for Reducing Overtime 


ITH the recent enactment of 

the Wages and Hours law, 
business must be more sparing in 
the use of overtime work if costs 
are to be held within reason. 

The truth is that considerable 
overtime work is often not justi- 
fied. If the executive who author- 
izes overtime work is called upon 
to explain in writing why it was 
necessary, and to get the approval 
of some higher executive, much 
overtime in many offices would soon 
be eliminated. 

One successful plan is to re- 
quire who authorizes 
overtime work to make out a writ- 


everyone 


ten form, explaining the reason for 
overtime, the approximate number 
of hours involved, and the number 
of people required. He must fill in 
an overtime authorization _ slip, 
estimating the cost, and sign a 
statement that the cost of the 
overtime is to be charged to his 
department. This slip must be ap- 
proved, in many offices, by a com- 
pany officer—or ranking executive. 

In many companies the mere in- 


auguration of this written ap- 
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proval plan will bring about an im 
mediate and drastic reduction in 
overtime, for it will force better 
planning of work so that much 
overtime, resulting from someone’s 
delay in reaching a decision, or 
someone’s demand for immediate 
action, is eliminated simply _be- 
cause an executive will think twice 
before signing a slip authorizing 
this extra expense. 

A suggested form, which is a 
composite of a number of such 
forms used in different companies, 
is reproduced in connection with 
this article. In one office after an- 
other this simple plan has brought 
about a worth-while reduction. 

The first thing that such a plan 
does is to smoke out the reasons 
for overtime some of which are: 
Lack of proper equipment to turn 
out work. Slow, obsolete machines 
which could profitably be replaced 
with faster, dual-operation ma- 
chines which would perform the 
work in regular hours without 
causing overtime. 

Another 
overtime is the failure of someone 


frequent cause for 


to plan ahead. An executive will 
get a last-minute hunch that he 
wants a certain letter written to 
every customer ; he decides at noon, 
then orders the work completed 
and in the mail by tomorrow after- 
noon. It is physically impossible, 
at times, to perform such miracles 
of speed without overtime. When 
executives who form the “hunch” 
habit demand overtime, they think 
twice if they know a written charge 
is chalked up against them, and a 
report of the facts to the manage 
ment is required. 

Here is a typical case uncov- 
ered: In one company it was cus 
tomary to send a letter each month 
to all jobbers’ salesmen; the letter 
was prepared by a vice president of 
the company. The office manager 
invariably addressed the envelopes 
time. But 
month after month the vice presi- 


in advance to save 
dent would neglect to prepare the 
copy until the last minute. Often 
it was four o’clock in the after- 
noon before he would finish the 
two- or three-page letter. He would 
demand that the stencils be cut, the 
letters run, gathered, and folded 
staff 
night. As there were several thou- 


before the went home at 
sand names on the list, it required 
the services of several employees at 
time and one-half plus supper 
money. While the sum involved was 
not large, employees were fre- 
quently disgruntled, because every- 
one knew there was little, if any, 
excuse for the executive’s delay in 
preparing the copy. Once he 
learned that he had to “sign up” 
and have the treasurer of the com- 
pany approve the request for 
overtime work, he suddenly found 
time to prepare the letter several 
days in advance. 

Where season work piles up it 
is often next to impossible to 
crawl out of a big pile of work 
which demands overtime; but even 
here there are some methods of 
preventing too much _ overtime. 
Frequently, it is possible to stop 
work in other departments and 
have employees lend a hand to a 


department which is flooded with 
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temporary work. Alert office man- 
agers often have lists of employees 
who are trained to handle two or 
more types of work. 

To facilitate finding employees 
who are trained for more than one 
type of office work, one company 
has a personnel card for every em- 
ployee, each card being tabbed by 
the classification of work being 
currently done by the employee. 
Each card also has a secondary 
tab or guide to show what other 
types of work can be done by the 
employees ; thus, if there is a rush 
‘alling for typists, the 
personnel department goes through 


of work 


the employee cards and selects all 
‘ards tabbed for typists and calls 


these individuals for work in the 
typing unit. 

The same procedure is followed 
when there is an emergency call 
for billing machine operators, 
stenographers, calculating machine 
operators, ledger clerks, ete. 

Another practice followed in a 
number of offices is the “fill-in” job 
method. When work is slack in one 
department employees are put to 
work on some future job; in one 
office a constant fill-in job is head- 
ing up statements during the last 
two weeks of the month. By doing 
this, statements are ready for the 
statement machines before the end 
of the offices, 
periodical jobs, such as address- 


month. In other 


ing, folding, report preparatio: 
and typing, list compilation, etc., 
are done on this fill-in method, us 
ing slack times to do the work 
Some office managers try to hay. 
a secondary job for every em 
ployee, so that when regular wor! 
slackens they can turn their hand 
to some other job which woul: 
probably involve overtime work | 
allowed to pile up. 

Like so many other office pro! 
lems, the overtime headache can | 
solved if it is tackled far enoug! 
in advance, if each departmen 
learns to cooperate with other d 
partments, and if routines a) 
planned in advance of rush period 
when work piles up. 








Employees of the East Springfield Westinghouse plant buy candy and ice cream 
from this truck; the profits go to the Athletic Association of the employees 


Midday Snacks Reduce Fatigue 


INCE June 1937, employees of 


Hall Kansas _ City 
greeting manufacturers, 
have enjoyed a_ mid-afternoon 
serving of fresh, cold milk, or ice 
tea at no cost to them. 


J. C. Hall, president of the com- 


Brothers, 
card 
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pany, is owner of a large herd of 
Jersey cattle maintained on his 
Hallmark farm in the suburbs of 
Kansas City. From this farm a 
quantity of milk is trucked to the 
plant each afternoon. Because of 
staggered lunch periods it was de- 


cided to serve the milk from 2:15 
p. m. to 3:00 p. m. according t 
the time the lunch hour ended in 
the individual departments. 

Knowing that some people ob 
jected to drinking milk, becaus: 
they consider it fattening, it was 
decided to have ice tea for thos: 
who did not care for milk. Every 
afternoon, between 2:15 and 3:00. 
five women in white uniforms push 
five especially built trucks, con 
taining pitchers of ice tea, bowls 
of ice, sugar spoons, tall glasses 
and bottles of cold milk with thor- 
oughly cooled glasses, to central 
points throughout the plant. Milk 
is opened and poured directly from 
the cold bottles, while the ice tea 
comes from iced pitchers. 

Employees leave their 
tables, benches or desks and go to 
a central point for this refresh- 
ment; two or three minutes the 
relax, drink and enjoy the com 
panionship of fellow employees. 
For the 600 employees, the aver- 
age serving will be 200 for ice tea 
and 400 for milk, varying with tli 
season of the year. There have 
been one or two requests for hot 
tea in winter. 

No attempt has been made to 
determine whether any increase in 
production is evident from this 
afternoon relaxation. 


work 
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Section V 


SALES COST ANALYSIS AND CONTROL 





Three Tested Methods of 
BASING AUTOMOBILE ALLOWANCES 


THE WEERLY 
= MILEAGE ALLOWANCE 


OR many years it has been the 

practice to divide the total an- 
ual cost of operating an em- 
vloyee-owned automobile by the 
iverage number of miles it is used 
for company business, thus arriv- 
ing at a flat rate-per-mile allow- 
ance. In many instances, these al- 
lowances varied according to the 
nake of car which the employee 
owned. Some of them ran as high 
as 8 cents a mile, and they aver- 
aged between 4 cents and 6 cents 
a mile, regardless of the mileage 
used during the year, and regard- 
less of the territory in which the 
car was driven. 

This method was obviously un- 
satisfactory. Moreover, it made 
the employee-owned plan, which 
has many advantages, too costly 
to operate. Salesmen especially, 
actually made money on this meth- 
od of computing allowances. As a 
result, there was a decided trend 
for several years toward company- 
owned cars, particularly for sales- 
men and service men. This plan re- 
quired a considerable investment 
of capital, and the cost of repairs 
and maintenance was naturally 
greater than when the employce 
was driving a car which he owned. 

To bring the cost of operating 
employee-owned cars down to the 
levels of company-operated fleets, 
controllers have adopted the slid- 
ing allowance with a per-mile rate 
that decreased in proportion to the 
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usage of the car during a stated 
period of operation. This allow- 
ance is based on the theory that 
certain expenses incurred by the 
employee as, for example, taxes, 
depreciation and garage rental, 
are fixed. They are the same no 
matter how many miles a week or a 
year the employee uses the car on 
company business. A salesman, for 
example, who is required to own a 
sar in order to hold his job, who 
drives it say ten miles a day, is 
entitled to a higher rate-per-mile 
allowance than a salesman who 
drives it fifty miles a day. Apply- 
ing this principle, many companies 
have prepared allowance tables, 
starting with a relative large al- 
lowance for limited usage, and 
progressively reducing, as the us- 
age increases. 

While the actual rate per mile 
allowed would vary according to 
the nature of territory served by 
the company’s employees, most of 
these schedules are used nation- 
ally; in some instances an addi- 
tional allowance is granted, over 
the base rate, in very hilly terri- 
tories or in territories where the 
percentage of dirt and stony roads 
is excessively high. The tabulation 
accompanying this article was pre- 
pared and is used by one well- 
known company. Employees are 
furnished with copies of the table 
so that they can use it to compute 
their expense reports. This plan 
has the merit of being very sim- 
ple to operate, and there is no oc- 
casion for controversy arising be- 


tween the employee and the man- 
agement as to the fairness of 
certain charges. 

As is true of nearly all current 
allowances, this plan assumes that 
the salesman will use a light car 
in the $600 bracket. If he buys a 
more expensive, or heavier, car, the 
company takes the position that 
he should pay for the satisfaction 
of driving a better car than he 
would be furnished by the company 
under a fleet ownership plan. 


THE VARIABLE 
» TERRITORY PLAN 


CRITICISM which employees 

make of any kind of flat allow- 
ance, whether it is so much a mile 
or so much according to the mile- 
age used in a given period, is that 
it is unfair to the employee who 
has to use his car in hilly country, 
in heavy traffic, or both. The con- 
tention is that a salesman working 
a flat territory where the roads are 
excellent, as might be true of Illi- 
nois, gets a break over a salesman 
traveling, let us say, in Idaho. 
Similarly, a salesman whose work 
is confined largely to a hilly city 
like Pittsburgh, where he has to 
make a great many stops and 
starts, is entitled to a higher rate 
per mile than another salesman 
working in rural Ohio. Or again, 
a salesman operating in some of 
the southern states where the gas 
tax is 8 cents is entitled to a higher 
allowance than a salesman working 
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WEEKLY SCHEDULE OF AUTO ALLOWANCES —SLIDING MILEAGE PLAN 
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in Delaware where tax is 3 cents. 

To equalize these variations in 
car expense, some controllers have 
carried the sliding allowance idea a 
step further, and have classified 
each district in which employees 
operate personally-owned cars 
“A? “BR” or “Cc? The Class 66 A% 
territories are those where cars 
‘an be operated most economically, 
where taxes are low, and where the 
wear and tear on the car is at a 
minimum. The top rate allowed in 
Class “A” territories starts at 6 
cents a mile for less than 20 miles 
a week ; it reduces to 4 cents a mile 
where 1,000 or more miles a week 
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is used. This rate is stepped up 
approximately 1 cent a mile in 
Class “B” territories, and 2 cents 
is added for Class “C” territories. 
These districts are exceptionally 
expensive. A schedule of this type, 
used by one of the large Chicago 
packing companies, accompanies 
this article. It is used nationally 
and has worked out well. Under 
this plan, the average cost to the 
company is .0447 cents per mile. 
This compares with the average 
cost of 4 cents per mile under the 
company-owned car method of 
operation, but it must be remem- 
bered, in comparing the cost of 


company-owned cars with person 
ally-owned cars, that computa 
tions are usually made on the basis 
of odometer readings. Such read- 
ings include a certain percentag 
of usage by the employee on other 
than company business, so that 
when all is said and done the per- 
sonally-owned car costs no more, 
and may even cost less in the long 
run, than the company-owned car. 
The schedule shown here inclu:les 
depreciation, taxes, insurance, «nd 
all other items which enter into the 
expense of operating a car. Detiils 
are shown in the Dartnell Svles 
Managers Handbook. 
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THE FLAT RATE 
« PLAN 


METHOD of calculating auto 

allowances, which is finding in- 
creasing favor, is to establish a 
basis of expenses for each terri- 
tory and use a fixed daily allow- 
ince to cover fixed costs. Under 
his plan, each salesman knows 
vhat the fixed daily allowance is 
for his territory, and in addition 
‘o that fixed daily allowance, he is 
Jlowed a fixed amount for each 
mile traveled. The way the fixed 
llowance and mileage rate is cal- 
culated is shown in the accompany- 
ug table on page 38. 

It will be noted that this works 

out less than 3 cents a mile, which 

; considerably below the average 
Jlowance. For that reason, it is 
necessary to do a certain amount 
of “selling” when putting such a 
method into operation. The form 
used for reporting expenses under 
this plan carries a column in which 
the salesman enters the standard 
daily allowance for his territory, 
and shows the number of miles 
traveled each day of the week. Re- 
ports of this kind are helpful to 
the salesmen in connection with 
making their Social Security Tax 
returns. The plan, as explained to 
the salesmen of the company using 
it, is as follows: 

Each salesman who drives a car on 
company business will be allowed a cer- 
tain sum each day to cover fixed ex- 
penses not affected by mileage driven. 
This allowance is established for a stand- 
ard car on the basis of its cost and the 
conditions under which it is driven, and 
will include such items as local and state 
license fees, fire and theft insurance, and 
depreciation. This daily allowance for 
each man will be reviewed at regular 
intervals and will be rechecked at least 
once a year to take care of appreciable 
price changes affecting any of the items 
entering into it. 

The cost of gasoline, oil, maintenance, 
tires, and items which vary directly with 
the mileage driven will also be paid at 
a fixed rate per mile which will be es- 
tablished for each car according to con- 
ditions in the territory in which it is 
used. This allowance will change. when- 
ever major fluctuations occur in the 
prices of gasoline and oil. 

Our allowances for depreciation are 
liberal, in fact, somewhat better than 


the actual average depreciation deter- 
mined from a large number of records. 
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VARIABLE TERRITORY ALLOWANCE CHART 





Mileage 
Per Week 
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Crass “A” Territory 


the standard allowance. 








Employees are entitled to the Class “‘A”’ allowance when the car is operated 
in moderate-sized communities and in country service over hard surfaced roads. This classification is 


Crass “B” Territory: Applies to territories in large cities of over 500,000 population, where there 
are numerous traffic stops. Also applies to country territory where only a small percentage of the roads 
are hard surfaced. Permission to use this class must be obtained. 

Crass “C” Territory: To be used only in unusual circumstances, and only when permission has 
been given. It covers territories where the roads are exceedingly mountainous, or where some special 
condition, such as an 8-cent gasoline tax, justifies a higher allowance. 


Class B Allowance | Class C Allowance 
Per Week Per Week 
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Similarly, the portion of the fixed allow- 
ance to cover tires and maintenance has 
been liberally estimated on the basis of 
actual records and current prices, and 
due allowance has been made for the 
driving conditions peculiar to your terri- 
tory. 

The standard allowance is based on 
your driving any car up to the class 
of a Chevrolet two-door sedan DeLuxe 
model. Cars in this class have been 
proved entirely satisfactory for a whole- 
sale business such as ours. This means 
that if anyone chooses to drive a car for 
company business above the limit set by 
the standard weekly automobile allow- 
ance, it is the salesman’s own concern. 


You will find a schedule attached 
showing the daily allowance which will 
be paid for each day you drive on com- 
pany business, regardless of mileage 
driven. You will also find your allow- 
ance per mile for gas, oil and main- 
tenance items that vary with mileage. 
This allowance is based on the use of 
Pennsylvania oil changed every 1000 
miles and up to two quarts for replen- 
ishment between crankcase drainings. 

Conditions in your territory determine 
your allowance. For instance, the license 
fee in one locality is five times that in 
another. Similarly, prices of gasoline and 
tire mileage vary greatly in different lo- 
calities. Fire and theft insurance rates 
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MASTER SCHEDULE OF AUTOMOBILE 
STANDARD ALLOWANCES 








Class of territory A 
Standard miles per gallon 

Normal gasoline price 

Gasoline and oil—per mile 
Maintenance—per mile 

Tires—per mile | 

F & T insurance—annual | $ 14.10 
License—annual 19.00 
Depreciation—annual 209.00 
Total annual fixed costs 242.10 


Daily fixed allowance $00. 
Total per mile allowance 








WEEKLY EXPENSE REPORT 


This form to be used by all salesmen, dept. beads, ::¢. for reporting expenses of selling trips. 
19 Salesman's Name 


NAME OF TOWN NAME OF HOTEL 


WEEK'S ADDRESSES FOR MAIL AND miles @ £ per wile 
TOTAL EXPENSES 


@ Explain and itemise below any expenses shown 
is columa beaded “SEE BELOW" 
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An important factor in the success of any system is a simple report form 


vary greatly. From their data our engi 
neers can determine operating cost 
under any set of driving conditions j 
any locality. 

Recent cuts in gasoline prices, 
the reduction in some states o! 
auto license fees, and lower pric« 
for cars being brought out thi 
year combine to make this an oj 
portune time to readjust auto 
mobile allowances. Our surve 
shows that a number of subscribe: 
are arbitrarily cutting 1 cent 
and even a cent and a half o} 
former allowances in excess of 
cents a mile. One company, whic 
for some years used a sliding mi 
eage allowance with rates shown i: 
our table on page 36, cut 
cents off the first bracket, bringin; 
the maximum allowance down fro: 
7 to 5 cents, and the averag 
down from 4 to 3 cents. Othe: 
are allowing the employees 
charge transportation at the regi 
lar rates charged for first-clas 
travel on the railroads, permitting 
extra charges for garage servic: 
in some territories. 

Another method which is finding 
favor is the flat weekly allowance: 
for the use of the automobile. Ou 
survey shows that those companies 
which used the flat weekly allow 
ance varied it according to thx 
amount of usage and the nature of 
the roads traveled. Fifteen dollars 
a week seems to be the most gen 
erally used allowance figure, a! 
though some go down as low as 
$12 and a few go up as high as 
$20. The $15 allowance is based on 
an average usage of about 4(0 
miles a week. Out of that allowance 
the salesman must take care of all 
his car expenses, including gas: 
line, depreciation, taxes, repairs. 
garage and tires. Many salesnx 
we find prefer the flat allowan 
as it offers them an opportuni!: 
to save a little from it, if they a 
careful drivers. The disadvant« 
of the flat allowance, of course, 
that it places a temptation in 
way of salesmen to neglect cv: 
tomers in out-of-the-way pla 
On the other hand, it cures me: 
the hop-skip-jump work met}. 
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TABULATION OF SALES COST PRACTICES BY INDUSTRIES 


Average 
Selling 
Cost 
(Per Cent) 





| ercentage of 
| Total Sales | 

|Expended in 
Advertising 


Line of Business Items Charged to Sales 


Automatic Te -mperature ( ‘ontrol 30 5 


Automobile Club 


Bakery...... 
Bolt, Nut, 
Brick 


Cigar r and Tobace 0 (W holesale) 


Coal Mine. 


None 


Rivet 


C ‘onfectioners 


Electric al Transmission Equipment 


Farm Equipment 
Jobber and Mfr. Sales Division 


F ‘iling Supplies. 


Firearms. . . 


Fire Insurance 


F ert iliser. 


Gasoline Stoves 


Gas Range 


Grocer (Wholesale and Mfg.) ) 


Grocer (Who belesals) . 


Hardware (W holesale or) 


Heavy Machinery. 





Hosiery (Ladies) 


Hot Water Heaters. 


Household Appliance (Distributor)..| 10 


Jac ke ond and | L ifts 


Kitchen | U tensils (Direct Selling) 


Met etal ‘Produc ts 


Monument. 


Office F ernitare ‘(Met al). 


Offic e ice Supply (Deale r). 


( Vil | Burner 


Paint 


Paper (Bond). 


P aper and Spec ‘ialties (Wholesaler).. 


Razor Blade. 


Roofing ( Tompounds. 


Safes. 
Silverware. .. 


Spray y Equip. 


and Air C ompressors. 


Stock F feeds 





Telephone and | Radio Apparatus 


r hread 





Commission; sales department salaries; travel expense; sales office expense; samples. 
Commission; sales manager's ¢ xpense 

Two sales managers and two assistants; sales payroll 

secretaries; commissions; uniforms 


salesmen instructors and two 
payroll gas, oil, repairs and tires; store expense 


supervisors, 
garage 
Salesmen’s salaries; 

automobile 


commissions; traveling and entertaining expenses; dues and memberships; 
expense; district office expenses; general office supplic s and sales division expenses 


general sales expense; salaries; 


Dues | and subscriptions; stationery, office — and expense; 
egraph and teletype; freight, express and postage. 


travel; branch office expenses; telephone, te 


| Salesmen’s salaries and expenses; auto and truck expenses; auto and truck depreciation 
Salesmen’s salaries anc : expenses; sales department salaries and expenses; commissions and bonus; 
discounts; postage, telephone and telegraph; sales promotion expense 


Salesmen's commissions and salaries; mileage dive inces; expenses; salaries 


Sales territory; sales engineers; sales administrative; sales quotation; branch warehouse 


Salesmen’s salaries and commissions; traveling expenses; special field and supervisory work. 


Selling expense; office and field selling payroll; branch office expense; sales promotion expense. 


samples; workmen’s compensation; 
repairs; catalogs and price lists; 


Salaries; travel and entertainment expense; 
supplies; telephone, telegraph and postage; 


printing and 
adjustments 
Contests; prizes; salesmen’s salaries and bonuses 

Salesmen’s salaries and commissions; office rental and expenses; welfare plans 


Salesmen’s commissions and traveling expenses; returned merchandise. 
lesmen’s salaries, expenses and drawing accounts 


attorney's fees; vehicle expense catalogs 


and power insurance; 


Salesmen’s commissions; 


; sampling expense 
donations; fuel, light 


rent and repairs 


costs deposits; 


salaries; postage, stationery 


Salesmen’s commissions only 


Salaries and commissions—field salesmen; sales manager's salary; traveling; business show, ete. 


Salesmen’s salaries and commissions; sales department salaries and expenses 


Commissions; sales office expense; sales promotion; sales supervision expense 


Salaries; traveling expenses; commissions; rent, etc 


Salesmen s commissions, bonuses ond trave ling expen nses; ani and hi sndiben: fre ight and hauling; 
divisio sions nal manager's and traveling expenses; insurance; de eprecit ition; dealer’s entertainment. 
Salesmen’s earnings and traveling expense 


Si ale s peoustions convention and lairs exhibit’s expense; 
home and branch sales office’s expense 


: all postage for home plants; miscellaneous sales expense. 


Comsitedoun and service bonne s 
depreciation and repair 
; branch office maintenance. 


Salesmen’s salaries, traveling expenses and commissions; 
of autos; tele -phone and tele graph; stationery, 


maintenance, 
supplies and postage 


Salesmen’s salaries; designs; auto expens¢ 


Salesmen’s commissions; bonuses; promotional and contests prizes; sales manager's salary 


Salaries; commissions and bonuses: conventions and exhibitions; prize contests; sales sanmanea 


Sales management expense; salesmen’s salaries and expenses; sales promotion; freight, cartage. 


All sales department salaries including secretaries and stenographers; telephone, 


telegraph, et« 
sales correspondence 


sales promotion and administration sales and product research. 


Collection expense; depreciation on salesmen’s autos; salesmen’s salaries; commissions and expenses. 


Salesmen’s automobile allowance and insurance; salaries; traveling expenses 


Salesmen’s salaries, commissions and traveling expenses; other selling expense 
Sales department salaries and trave ling expenses; sale s office postage 


record keeping expense, 
plies; sales promotion department « xpenses; sales research 


and sales engineering; sales tax 


sup- 


ati slows , circulars, etc.; branch office expense; outgoing freight, express, and parcel post; salesmen's 


salaries, commissions and trave ling expenses; telephone, telegraph and post: age 


| Salesmen’s salaries and commissions; sales and order department salaries: brant h office expense. 


Salesmen’s salaries, expenses and commissions; sales promotion; outgoing shipping expense 


Branch office expense; salesmen’s salaries; shipping supplies and expense; stationery; traveling. 


Salesmen’s earnings; traveling expenses; automobile cosis and maintenance; sales administration. 
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BEFORE 


Twelve different boxes for men’s socks were replaced .. . 


And now the whole line goes out in three better ones 


How Carson's Cut Packaging Costs 





Costs tumbled, waste disappeared andinvestments were 
reduced when Carson Pirie Scott and Company re- 
vamped its packaging system for socks, underwear and 


lingerie. 


A story that may save thousands for you 





BY JEAN MOWAT 


NORMOUS savings in packag- 

ing costs in several departments 
have been accomplished by Carson 
Pirie Scott and Company, whole- 
salers, who decided that packages 
as well as ideas could be stream- 
iined. 

Work began with a survey that 
required ten months; three months 
were spent on making up designs, 
and in April of 1937 the first de- 
sign was approved. How long it 
takes to go from there to the actual 
placement of new style boxes on a 
merchant’s sheives is demonstrated 
by the fact that this fall the first 
goods went out in the new pack- 
ages. C. K. Royce, under whose 
supervision this work has been done, 
stated that another year will be re- 
quired to complete the task the 
house has set for itself. 

Savings were made through cut- 
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ting down the number of box sizes: 
Underwear came in sixty different 
sizes; five brands were cut to two, 
and the packaging was done in 
three sizes of boxes for each brand. 
Gloves had been featured in 
seventy-five different boxes and 
this has been cut to nine. Knitted 
underwear originally was shipped 
in forty-five different sizes of boxes ; 
—today, the same shipments are 
made in four sizes. Socks had 
twelve different boxes; this has 
been cut to three. Draperies and 
curtains that used fifteen to 
twenty boxes, depending upon the 
season, are now boxed for distribu- 
tion to the merchant in two sizes 
of boxes. 

Box designs incorporate the label 
on which is indicated color, style 
number and size, so this printing 


job is the first in the process, with 


the same cutting and creasing dics 
used throughout the line. Thes: 
boxes are stacked flat and shipped 
to the supplier of merchandis: 
where the top and bottom ar 
folded and separated. The botton 
is left open for packing and final! 
inspection and is topped at the end 
of the conveying belt. This form 
of shipping has also reduced th« 
cost, and the plan of packing has 
cut labor costs. 

“It is not an easy task to take a 
complete line and revamp it in 
modern packages and do it for less 
than it had ever been done,” com 
mented Mr. Royce. He related thi 
experience he had with a dress 
shield manufacturer 
years of work, had finally reduced 
his packages to six styles; experts 
told him it was a miracle. Afte: 
Carson’s experts got through with 
this line—which they carry—it had 
been reduced to four. 

As the line is now offered to me: 
chants it is boxed to allow th: 
salesperson to see the color, size, 
and style, but when she turns to 
offer the opened box to the cus 
tomer for inspection this store in 
formation is on her side of the 
counter and easily read. Former!v. 
it had been so labeled that the i 
formation was on the customer's 


who, afte: 
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side of the counter and the clerk 
had to reach over and then lift the 
lid around. 

The new packages are of slightly 
heavier board than used previously, 
but this has definitely reduced 
complaints of damaged goods and 
the small added cost was absorbed 
quickly. In fact, it is said these 
packages will show a profit in sav- 
ngs of damaged goods alone. 

Other companies have found ex- 
cellent opportunities for cutting 
costs in modernizing their systems 
of packaging, labeling and ship- 
ping. One large company found 
hat it was using seventy old-style 
drums for packaging pills, tablets, 
pellets and similar merchandise. 

When it was finally decided to 
:odernize this line, careful analy- 
sis of sales to determine which 
sizes sold best, how the great 
variety of packages could be re- 
duced, and how different products 
could be sold in the same con- 
tainers, it was found that the 
former stock of seventy different 
drums could be reduced to less 
than twelve modern glass con- 
tainers. 

In the same company, a large 
retail operating organization, 
paint and varnish labels had been 
added and added to the line until 
labels were costing far too much. 
More important than the cost, was 
the hodge-podge of designs none 
of which had any relation to the 
other. Roof paint was being labeled 
with a seven-color label; floor 
paint had a three-color label of an 
entirely different design; there 
were dozens of different labels for 
the varnish line, no two of them in 
any way related to the others. 

A designer went to work on the 
entire lot of labels, with the de- 
termination to improve design and 
to relate each item in the line to 
all companion products. The result 
was a standard design for all paint 
and varnish products, with back- 
ground colors varied for different 
divisions of the line; every label 
carries the same number of colors 
and it is now possible to produce a 
season’s stock of labels at a sav- 
ing of more than $3,000. 
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THE OLD LINE 


MANDALAY CTLASSAG 
‘TAY CLASSIC 

MANDALAY CLASSIC 

MANDALAY CLASSIC 


Thousands of dollars in waste were squeezed out of package costs when all the 
old-fashioned packages in the background gave way to new ones in the foreground 
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Section VI 
OFFICE ADMINISTRATION 





Multiple Function Machines As 
Cost-Cutters in Offices 


O INTO the average office and 

watch the recording of checks 
coming into the accounts receiv- 
able department. A typical opera- 
tion consists of : Opening the mail, 
inspection of checks by treasurer, 
or assistant treasurer; checks are 
then passed on to a_ bookkeeper 
who runs an adding machine tape 
to predetermine totals; checks are 
stuffed into ledgers, and each ac- 
count checked. Then bookkeeping 
machine operators post ledgers. 
When the ledgers are posted, a de- 
posit slip is made, passed on to a 
‘ashier who sends the deposit to 
the bank, and posts the cash book 
or cash journal. Often, other op- 
erations are necessary to deter- 
mine sub-totals, and to total re- 
ceipts against certain accounts, 


such as bad debts, different 


Accounts payable: Invoices are recorded, invoice register 
and remittance advices are all made here at one operation 
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departments, or unusual income. 

Now let us go into a more mod- 
ern office, where the latest ma- 
chines are being used. Of course, 
the mail-opening routine is_ the 
same ; but after the first total tape 
is run for the predetermined total 
and the ledgers are stuffed, then 
comes a time and cost-cutting 
operation. On one machine, with 
one operator, the cash journal is 
posted, ledgers posted, a deposit 
slip made, and remittance receipt 
advices made, in case they are 
used. All these at one operation. 
Here is how all this happens on one 
machine. From the typewriter key- 
board the operator writes the ledg- 
er entry, which is automatically 
repeated on the remittance advice 
sheets, and the cash journal sheets. 
Then, by touching a bar, the ma- 


chine moves to a position for mal 
ing the deposit slip, where it stop; 
for the operator to write in t! 
name of the town, which is the on 
item required by the bank to id 
tify the check. After the town’s 
name is typed in, the machine aut: 
matically prints the amount of t! 
check or remittance on the deposi! 
slip. . 

There is, of course, nothing pa 
ticularly new in this dual or mu 
tiple function method of running 
an office. Such machines have been 
on the market for years, but it is 
often amazing to see how many 
offices are still insisting on doing 
several operations, with 
different clerks or bookkeepers, 
when all could be done at one time, 
by one operator, with considerably 


sevi ral 


more speed and accuracy than in 


Monthly payments are posted on these machines which post 
two ledger cards and make a cash sheet at one operation 
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the old way. For the operations 
described above, various companies 
make equipment for the same job. 
While various office equipment 
manufacturers may lead in certain 
machines or in machines for highly 
specialized work, as a general rule, 
the bigger companies are neck and 
neck in development of dual-use 
machines. 

Now take accounts payable 
methods ; here again, equipment is 
available to handle virtually the 
entire accounts payable job in one 
yperation, yet many companies 
vrite checks by hand, or on obso- 
ete machines, post check registers 
1y hand, type out remittance ad- 
ices on a separate typewriter by 
nother operator. We must remem- 
er that each additional opera- 
or who is brought into any office 
ob, not only increases costs, but 
nereases the opportunity for 
crror. Suppose we consider the 
voucher plan: There are machines 
which make a purchase journal 
entry while the voucher part of the 
check is being written; the check 
register is made while the check 
proper is being written. Or an- 
other machine, which, by the way, 
is not expensive, may be used to 
post accounts payable ledgers and 
create a proof journal at the same 
time; it will write the check, 
voucher and check register at one 
time; it will post purchase distri- 
bution and create proof journal 
at the same time. 

Still another machine makes 
three records at one time: The 
voucher portion of the voucher 
check in duplicate, the vendor’s 
ledger, which carries both the 
voucher balance and the ledger 
balance, and the departmental 
purchase journal, which is also 
made in duplicate. Users of this 
plan post these records as fast as 
invoices are approved. Then as due 
dates arrive the check and check 
register are written on a check- 
writing, check-signing machine, 
which writes and signs the checks 
and produces a check register at 
one operation. 

There are, of course, many other 
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In this office, bills are made out, the customer's ledger card posted, and the 
sales journal posted at one operation on this typewriter automatic bookkeeper 


variations in systems for handling 
accounts payable, differing in de 
tail, but all based on the same gen 
eral principles and producing es 
sentially the same results. 

In billing, invoicing and state 
ment writing, there are many vari- 
ations in equipment, method and 
detail; but here again we have 
many opportunities for combining 
operations, producing two or three 
records at one operation, and cut- 
ting corners off costs, as well as 
reducing the time involved. 

At the risk of seeming to repeat 
material which has been published 
in prior issues of AMERICAN Busi 
Ness, we will attempt a brief de- 
scription of one or two of the sev- 
eral methods for combining opera- 
tions and cutting costs in billing 
and statement writing. It is com- 
mon practice in many offices to em- 
ploy a typewriter bookkeeping ma- 
chine which makes out bills, posts 
the customer’s ledger card and the 
cash journal at one operation. 


Often, the same machine, in smaller 


offices, is used for accounts receiv- 
able, and on this job the same ma- 
chine posts customer’s credits, 
posts the cash book and makes a 
statement at one operation. This 
machine is necessary only where a 
complete written description of 
each item is needed. Other and 
simpler machines, which are not 
equipped with the typewriting 
feature, do essentially the same job 
where dates, amounts, discounts 
and prices only need be written; 
with such machines it is necessary 
to head up statements or ledgers 
on a separate typewriter or from 
addressing machine plates, as the 
case may be. 

Remember that on many modern 
machines the date, month, day, and 
year are automatically printed in 
the proper column with each post- 
ing. If we stop and figure how 
much of an operator’s time is con- 
sumed in writing the day, month 
and year, we realize that this sav- 
ing alone is not to be considered 
lightly. 
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The day when one person labori- 


ously figured prices, discounts, 


freight or tax deductions and 
additions on one machine, where 
another typed a statement, and 
still another posted the ledger and 
journal is gone forever in many 
offices. Yet countless other busi- 
ness men still cling to this ancient 
and obsolete, needlessly expensive 
type of bookkeeping. Installation 
of these dual purpose machines 
often cuts costs as much as 15 to 
20 per cent. 

Payrolls become more compli- 
cated each year; what with Social 
Security deduction, insurance de- 
ductions, employees’ club dues, em- 
plovee purchases, employees’ loans 
and all the other features that 
modern management has_ intro- 
duced for the benefit of employees, 
there are some companies where as 
high as a dozen possible deductions 
from pay checks must be antici- 
pated in the payroll accounting 
set-up. In one company there are 
the usual Social Security deduc- 
insurance, em- 
ployee athletic club 
dues, employee pension plan, em- 


tions, employee 


purchases, 


ployee educational plan, employee 


savings fund, repayments to em- 
ployee credit union, as well as 
several other possible deductions. 

To the rescue 
faced with the extra burden of all 
these payroll records, come many 
of the office equipment manufac- 


of companies 


turers with multiple function ma- 
chines. For example, in one payroll 
system there is a machine which 
makes a pay check with detach- 
able pay statement, an employees’ 
record card, a payroll summary 
sheet, and the check register, ‘all at 
once. In another system, the check 
with detachable pay statement, the 
earnings record card, and the pay- 
roll summary sheet in duplicate 
are made at one operation. If pay- 
ment is made in cash, the pay en- 
velope is printed with the same 
operation that posts the earnings 
record card and payroll summary 
sheet. Other companies make vari- 
ations of the same system, which 
make payroll indi- 


summaries, 


+4 


vidual earnings record, with col- 
umns for all deductions, and pre- 
pare checks and detachable state- 
ment of deductions at one opera- 
tion. The variations in these ma- 
chines usually have to do with the 
number of columns which can be 
carried along to show progressive 
totals of earnings, old age bene- 
fits, individual earnings, and so on. 

There are, of course, two punch- 
ed card systems of payroll ac- 
both of have 
considerable 
departments. In 


counting, which 


gained headway in 
larger payroll 
this system there are a number of 
variations, but essentially the plan 
revolves clock 
which is used as a punched card 


around a card, 
in the tabulating machines after it 
has served its purpose for a week, 
or a pay period, as a clock card. 
From these clock cards the em- 
ployee’s time, hours, rate, over- 
time, and total earnings are cal- 
culated and punched into the card 
for the tabulators. (Some com- 
panies find that use of the clock 
‘ard is not practicable for the ma- 
chines, so punch a duplicate clock 
deduction 


card.) Absentee and 


cards, and a summary check card 
from which the pay checks ar 
made, are written and filled i: 
automatically. Most companies us: 
a check signer in conjunction wit! 
this system. After the payroll has 
been handled the cards are ru 
through sorting machines whe: 
reports for various state unen 
ployment commissions or depart 
ments are prepared. 

Many payroll departments us 
addressing, machines for payri 
preparation. For example, in o1 
medium-sized operation the clo 
cards, and payroll sheets are ru 
on an addressing machine ; the pa‘ 
roll shows employee’s name, clo 
number, and rate. When the pa 
roll has been completed and calc 
lations finished, an operator of 
bookkeeping machine copies nam 
and amounts from the payr 
sheets, writing the check and che: 
register sheet at one operatio 
Checks then are sent through t 
electric check signer for sign 
tures. 

Throughout the entire list 
functions there are dual purpos 


machines (Continued on page & 


On this typewriter bookkeeping machine one girl posts the ledgers and the cash 
journal, makes a remittance receipt advice and prepares the bank deposit ticket 
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R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY gee 
APPLIES COMPTOMETER ECONOMY 


The tobacco industry is some- 
thing more than lush fields of 
gold-leafed “weeds,” raucous 
auctioneers, warehouses, ma- 
chinery, and smart merchandis- 
ing. There are figures to be 
considered . . . figures on costs, 
production, sales, distribution 
and other involved accounting 
Model K Electric Compt- work. 
ae al The R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company of Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, makes the largest selling brand of ciga- 
ettes in the world. Figures on Camel Cigarettes are 
mpressive—and so are the savings effected through the 
use of Comptometers at Reynolds’ home office. 

A number of years ago it was decided to try the 
Comptometer on billing work. The results were highly 
satisfactory. Not only was the work done faster and with 
greater accuracy, but savings effected during the first six 
months alone were more than sufficient to pay for the 
machines. 


As further evidence of Comptometer speed, accuracy ; 
This comely inspectress sees that no loosely packed Camels get 


and COSNay, this Cyan: has since been applied val by. The Controlled-Key, exclusive feature of both Standard 


other phases of this great Company’s figure work and the and Electrical Comptometers, sees that no inaccurate or 


results have been most gratifying. fumbled key-strokes get by. 


Thus another great leader in Amer- 
ican Industry applies Comptometer 
methods and Comptometer econ- 
omy. Are you overlooking potential 


savings in the handling of your 





firm’s figure work? 

A representative will gladly 
demonstrate (in your office, on 
your job) how Comptometer 

} 2 methods solve the toughest figure- 

5 a, “ work problems. 
=~ 24 Telephone your local Compt- 
— ometer office, or write direct to 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1724 


— North Paulina St., Chicago, IIl. 


arraoe 


3500 to 4500 invoices each day are handled by these trained Comptometer oper- 
ators at the R. J. Reynolds Billing Department. Latest Electrical Model K 
Comptometers are used. 
R off. 


eg. U. S, Pat. 
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HELP KEEP THIs 
BARREL EMPTY 





(Borvig Photo) 


Employee Teamwork Puts 
Over Waste Control Plan 


N ONE plant where damaged 
goods, broken merchandise, 
spoiled production, were mounting 
to expensive heights, the manage- 
ment put into effect a plan that 
enlisted the aid of employees in 
controlling waste in processing, 
packing, handling and shipping. 
At strategic points throughout 
the plant a number of plain 
barrels were provided as waste 
receptacles. These barrels were 
captioned, “Waste! Help Keep 
This Barrel Empty.” 

When these signs were mounted 
on the barrels, a_ brief, mimeo- 
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graphed notice was distributed to 
all employees. The notice read: 
“Part of your wages and much of 
our profit go into the waste bar- 
rels. Will you help us reduce the 
amount of spoilage, breakage and 
damage so that these barrels will 
be kept empty for the longest pos- 
sible period? A full barrel of waste 
may mean the profit on $500 in 
sales. In a full barrel of waste 
there is often the salary of two 
employees for a full week. When 
we ask you to use every care in 
handling merchandise, we are mere- 
ly asking you to help save money 


; 


which can be applied to salaries.’ 
The notice contained a numbe: 
of suggestions for reducing waste 
spoilage and breakage, and point 
ed out some of the common prac 
tices which were increasing spoil 
age and waste. Some of these prac 
tices were: Stacking goods an 
boxes too high; leaving merchan 
dise unprotected and withou 
proper covers, boxes or recepta 
cles; piling too much merchandis 
on truck skids; cutting too larg 
quantities for orders; breakin 
packages and leaving broken pac! 
ages open in bins and on shelves 
failure to return unused portion 
of merchandise to bins and rece} 
tacles from assembly department 
It was pointed out that one « 
the reasons for waste was due 
the practice of individual ope: 
ators ordering supplies of parts 
too large quantities; often a ce: 
tain part would be called for 
quantities large enough for 
week’s run. During the week ope: 
ations would be changed to anoth« 
model, leaving a large supply 
parts piled up on some table, 
the floor, on window ledges, 
other places where the parts woul 


be gathering dust, falling to tly 
floor and otherwise being ruined 
Careful supervision of all with: 
drawals from stock, a close chec 
on all requisitions for supplies. 
prompt return of all unused parts. 
stock or supplies to storekeepe: 
and regular inspection of waste 0) 
discarded parts—all these acti 
ties are necessary in controlling 
waste and spoilage in any manu 
facturing, assembling or packing 
operation. One well-known indu: 
trialist who is president of « 
group of companies which own ani 
operate factories in nine cities and 
six foreign countries is authori 
for the statement that the fi 
thing any new management shoul: 
study, in taking over a plant, 
the control of waste and the loss 
of raw materials in processing. | 
claims that a new manager ci!) 
often pay his own salary by pro} 
control of waste, even though 
plant may have been consider 
thrifty and economical previou: 
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THE ADVERTISING GIFT-HORSE 
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IME was when one goodwill 

gift was about the same as 

another. Pete, the store 
keeper, gave you a sack of candy 
vhen you paid your bill, and you 
took it home to the kids hardly 
noticing whether it was the forty- 
cent chocolates or the ten-cent 
‘lickrish.”’ 

But now the advertising gift- 
horse fares less happily. Its teeth 
are more critically inspected. Your 
goodwill gift can merely wish your 
customer a Happy New Year and 
be done with it, or, by superior 
performance and downright use 
fulness, it can earn a permanent 
place on his desk or in his pocket. 
An AUTOPOINT product, for in- 
stance, will continue toremind your 
customer for months and years that 
you’re still doing business at the 
old stand and like to do business 
with him. 

We couldn’t be so sure that 
AUTOPOINT products will do all 
this and more for your company, if 
it weren’t for the letters we get 
every day: letters from persons 
who are still using an advertising 
Autopoint given them ten or fifteen 
years ago by a business friend. 
Most of them declare they wouldn’t 
use any other pencil, and they re- 
member the name of the firm 
that gave them their Auto- 
point! 

The gift suggestions shown here 
represent only a small part of the 
AUTOPOINT line. Use the coupon 
or write us on your letterhead— 
we'll be glad to send you our com- 
plete catalog or actual samples. 
There’s no obligation. 
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AN AUTOPOINT PENCIL 


Imprinted with your sales message it is a 


“pocket billboard”’ with a coverage that put: 
Times Square to shame. Autopoints gre na 
tionally advertised and widely known as the 
pencils that always work. The famous “Grip 
Tite” tip holds leads firmly: ‘‘No slip, no twist, 
no wobble!’ Among the wide selection of colors 


and designs-——and prices- there’s sure to be an 
Autopoint pencil that suits your purpose 






gt 


AN AUTOPACK 
About as convenient a desk memo pack as 
you're likely to meet. The memo sheets are 
loose—no struggling with both hands to tear 
out: a single sheet. AUTOPACK is made of 
Bakelite in dark conservative shades and bright 
colors. There’s ample space for imprinting your 
sales message on the top. A self-addressed post 
card near the bottom of the pack, by which 
your customer can ask you for a new refill, 
gives you an inexpensive and welcome follow- 
thru on your goodwill gift. 





A POCKET POSTAGE SCALE 
Slips into your customer’s vest pocket like a 
fountain pen. A surprisingly useful accessory. 
VOGUE magazine has twice nominated the 
Autopoint POSTALETT as one of the year’s 
outstanding Christmas gifts. Weighs letters and 
packages accurately from '2-ounce to '2-pound 
and saves the embarrassment and delay of 
“Postage-Due” letters. Made of Bakelite 
can be imprinted with your firm name. 





Goodwill # Gift Products 











AN AUTOPOINT KNIFE 


A gift that is universally appreciated for its 
beauty and convenience. It opens with one 
hand; at a touch of the thumb the high-carbon 
teel blade slides out from the end of the handle 
to any of four blade lengths. Handles of shim 
mering Iridescent Pyralin in variegated colors. 





A GIFT OF FINE LEATHER 


Proves its own value and testifies to your 
thoughtfulness by long wear and perfect satis 
faction to the user. Autopoint billfolds, pocket 
secretaries, key cases, cigarette cases and 
matched gift sets are made of the finest leath- 
ers, beautifully tailored and modern in design. 
Ask to see our entire line of leather goods. 





A NORMA 4-COLOR PENCIL 
Willamazeanddelighttheman whois fortunate 
enough to receive one as your gift. NORMA 
changes from one color to another with just a 
flick of the thumb while the pencil is in writing 
position. It writes four colors in all, yet it is no 
larger than an ordinary mechanical pencil. It’s 
smooth-working, smart-looking! Send Norma 
pencils to those big buyers of yours and see if 
they don’t thank you—with orders. 


Use coupon below to request in- 
formation or actual samples for 
Sree examination. No obligation. 





AUTOPOINT COMPANY, Dept. ABS-11 
1801 Foster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: I would like to have more 
complete information about the following: 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I Autopoint Pencils Autopoint Knives 
I Leather Gifts Autopoint Postaletts 
I AUTOPACK Autopoint NORMA 
: Please send actual samples 

I Name 

| 

I Firm 

I 

1 

I 

I 


Address 


City State 
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BY EDWARD N. HAY 


The Pennsylvania Company 


HE Penn Mutual Life Insur 

ance Company says that it 
would take more than twice as 
many stenographers to do the 
work now being done by twenty- 
four transcribers. The Standard 
Accident Insurance Company of 
Detroit says that today there are 
twenty-eight transcribers and typ 
ists doing the work formerly done 
by an original group of fifty, plus 
the work accompanying a 35 per 
cent increase in the volume of 
business handled by the home office 
during the five-year period. Re- 
gardless of the exact amount. 
which naturally varies with condi- 
tions, the saving is always con- 
siderable. 

This saving is due to two things: 
Elimination of the time consumed 
by the stenographer in taking the 
dictation, and the greater produc- 
tion resulting from the closer su- 
pervision and the ability to keep 
account of the volume of work pro- 
a result of 





duced by each girl 
centralizing the transcribers in one 
place. A third saving results when 
incentives are used in paying the 











Cutting Correspondence Costs 





An engineer’s report of the experiences of twelve well 
known companies in speeding dictation, increasing the 
production of letters, saving the time of executives 
and giving improved service to customers and branche; 











































Circle: In this well-lighted room, At- 
lantic Refining Company concentrates 
and centralizes all transcribing from 
machine-dictated letters and messages 


Left: Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company is another organization 
which has found ways to lower letter 
costs by use of the centralized depart- 
ment for transcribing correspondence 
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Right: Any mail you receive from the 
modern offices of Armstrong Cork 
Company will probably have been 
typed in this centralized transcribing 
department for all correspondents 


ircle: With a supervisor whose view 
cludes the entire department, In- 
surance Company of North America 
cuts transcribing costs in its highly 
modernized, centralized department 


Herbert W. Frey, vice president 
in charge of the real estate depart- 
ment of the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, has his own 
private secretary always at hand, 
but gives his dictation to her by 
means of the voice-writing ma- 
chine. Mr. Frey explains that 
when a letter comes to his desk 
which can be answered immedi- 
ately, he dictates it at once onto 
a cylinder, which disposes of the 
matter as far as he is concerned. 
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In this way he is able to keep his 
desk clear of routine correspond- 
ence at all times. Furthermore, he 
is not dependent on the comings 
and goings of his secretary. Most 
important of all, he can dispose of 
his heavy dictation load before 9 
o’clock in the morning when there 
are no visitors and when his 
thoughts are not disturbed. Since 
he is visited throughout the day 
by real estate agents, prospective 


purchasers, mort gagees and others, 


it is almost impossible to do satis- 
factory dictation during the busy 
part of the day. 

Let us now consult the experi- 
ence of numerous industrial, in- 
surance and banking companies, in 
order to learn how central ma- 
chine transcription departments 
are established and managed. 

The creation of the central de- 
partment is not only first in se- 
quence of time, but experience 
shows that it is almost always the 
most difficult problem to solve. Let 
us, therefore, begin there and con- 
sider other matters in turn, as 
follows: 

1. Creating a central transcrib- 
ing department. 

2. Arrangement, operation and 
supervision of the department. 

3. Output, savings, costs, pro- 
duction standards and measure- 
ment, salaries. 

4. Equipment. 

5. Letter-writing standards. 

Practically all but one of the 
problems relating to central trans- 
cription of machine-dictated mat- 
ter can best be solved by the engi- 
neer or the management expert. 
That one exception—the actual 
creation of the department—is a 
ticklish problem of human rela- 
tions, the correct and satisfactory 
solution of which will determine the 
degree of success of the whole proj- 
ect and, therefore, the amount of 
dollar savings that will be realized. 
The difficulties arise from the two 
groups of people directly affected 
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CORRESPONDENCE PRODUCTION 





Number of 


Compan, mn . 
se Transcribers 





Average Production of 
All Transcribers, in 
Lines per Hour, 5'9" Long 


Range, Slowest 
to Fastest 
Transcriber 


Incentives 


No 
No 
No 
No 
No 


52-136 No 








Only four out of the twelve companies surveyed have adopted incentives for better 
production by transcribers, but these four get higher production from employees 


by machine dictating—those who 
dictate and those who transcribe. 
Just as it is the ambition of every 
stenographer to become a secre- 
tary, so it is the dream of every 
aspiring clerk to become an execu- 
tive and to have his own private 
secretary. These are marks of dis- 
tinction and success. They set one 
apart from the crowd. Any 
threatened disturbance to them is 
naturally regarded as a personal 
attack which must be repelled. In 
making plans for an installation, 
therefore, account must be taken 
of the attitude of those who are 
to be disturbed. There are two es- 
sentials: The endorsement .of the 
chief executive, and the active and 
continuous efforts of a 
executive in behalf of the program. 

One of the first questions that 
arises, as the program of convert- 


senior 


ing stenographic work over to ma- 
chine dictating methods proceeds, 
is whether a given department is 
to do its own work or whether the 
cylinders are to be sent to the cen- 
tral transcription department. In 
the case of a new installation, this 
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decision is relatively unimportant 
and many companies have found 
it best to postpone it until a good 
deal of the stenographic work has 
been converted to machine dictat- 
ing. The experience of the Manu- 
facturers Trust Company of New 
York is a case in point. It estab- 
lished voice-writing in one large de- 
partment and, subsequently, in 
others; only after the methods 
were well accepted did the com- 
pany transfer it to the central de- 
partment. As additional installa- 
tions have proceeded, at first the 
work was left in the department 
where it originated, and only as a 
second step was it brought over to 
the central office. The Land Title 
Bank and Trust 
Philadelphia is now following the 


Company of 


same procedure. 

There will always be a few cases 
where it is undesirable to send the 
work to the central department. 
Some officials feel that their work 
is so confidential or so difficult that 
it cannot be sent to the central 
office. In practice, this objection is 
often theoretical. The girls in the 


central office are so accustomed t 
handling a large volume of varied 
and often difficult material tha 
they give little thought to the pos 
sible confidential nature of 
Furthermore, such girls are 
little likely to betray confidences 
as those in any other departme: 

There is one point, however, 
which there can be no doubt. Th 
is, all the work that is suitable 
be sent to the central office can 
done more cheaply there than 
the department where it originat: 
Therefore, it should be the aim 
those responsible for the instal! 
tion to see to it that every possi! 
bit of work goes to the centr 
transcription office. 

Needless to say, good super 
sion is essential. In an office wh 
there are less than ten girls, us 
ally the supervisor can do pa 
time transcription work if she has 
a boy to shave cylinders and carry 
them to and from the departmen: 
If there are more than ten, it 
usually essential to have a full-ti: 
supervisor. In addition, one of the 
other operators should be avail 
able to assist when pressure 
quires it or when the chief super- 
visor is absent. Perhaps the great 
est amount of time of the super 
visor is required in routing the 
work in and out and seeing to it 
that it is properly done and com- 
pleted on scheduled time. When 
new girls are transcribing, it is 
essential that an _ experienced 
operator listen to their cylinders 
to make sure that the work is ac- 
curately done. 

Scheduling the work is a rela- 
tively simple problem and one that 
has been solved differently by al- 
most every company. It requires a 
ticket for each cylinder, or group 
of cylinders, in order that work 
can be placed on the rack ready 
to be done and so that it can be 
properly routed back to the point 
from which it came. Furthermore. 
a proper system of tickets gives 
records that are invaluable in op- 
erating the central department. 

For example, when a dictator 
complains that his work is not 
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Above are a few of the booklets prepared by the Commercial Research 


Department of the International Business Machines Corporation 


Important Facts Behind 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 


To develop more effective means of serving all 
forms of business, the International program of 
progress calls for constant study and research. 

International representatives fully realize that 
every individual business presents an individual 
management problem—there is no one panacea 
for all. In the World Headquarters Building, 
therefore, a special department, known as the 
Commercial Research Department, is continu- 
ally working toward the improvement of ac- 
counting and statistical methods and machines. 


INTERNATIONAL 
NES 
oy 


Business Machines Corporation 


World Headquarters Building, 590 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, NW. Y. 
Branch Offices \W PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


November, 1938 


This department is working in cooperation with 
banks and trust companies, utility companies, oil 
companies, wholesalers, retailers, transportation 
companies, manufacturers, insurance companies, 
and many other forms of business, as weil as 
federal, state, county and municipal governments. 


A section of the Commercial Research Department, International Business Machines 
World Headquarters Building, New York, N. Y. 
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L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
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For personal typing, try the sensational new CORONA portables 
... the “Speedline”’ and the “Zephyr’”’. 
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being handled promptly, resort to 
the ticket reveals the facts as to 
the time the work entered and when 
it left. Rush orders can be flagged 
with special tickets. Usually, a 
board with small pockets enables 
the supervisor to set the work u; 
before her in such a way that sh 
sees exactly how much she ha 
ahead of her girls. Under mos 
methods, when she sets the work 
up she assigns it to the variou 
girls, who, when they are ready fo: 
additional work, have only t 
come to the board and get th 
ticket assigned to them. The tick 
ets, of course, bear the numbers o 
the cylinders that go with them 
When the work is done, the gir 
puts it in an “out” compartmen 
and the boy then routs it back t 
the department from which 
came. 

A problem in managing the cer 
tral transcription department ri 
lates to the assignment of work t 
the various girls. In most con 
panies, the girls receive an equa 
share of all different types of work 
A number of companies, howeve: 
have girls who specialize on cx 
tain types of work, where the vo 
ume of such work is great enoug! 
to justify such specialization. T! 
Bausch and Lomb Optical Con 
pany of Rochester follows the lat 
ter practice, but it does so with 
out penalizing girls who may g 
the type of work which is slow 
The various types of work a: 
studied and a different time stand 
ard set on each kind of work. I: 
this way, it makes no difference | 
a girl what kind of work she get 
since she has the same opportunit: 
for bonus on one type as on ai 
other. 

The company, on its part, gains 
the advantage of having gir!s 
specialize on a particular type : 
work, and believes that it gets 
higher production and more sat 
factory work by this method. F\ 
some reason, comparatively f 
companies have time-studied th: 
work and set definite standards { 
varying kinds of work. Inste 
they depend on distributing 
different kinds of work ever 
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among all the girls in order to 
average it out, having only one 
standard for all types of work. 

The Pennsylvania Company has 
an interesting soiution to the 
problem of how to handle peak 
loads. It has a list of experienced 
transcribers, mostly married wom- 
en, who do not want to work full 
time. From this list, it can usually 
obtain a number of girls who are 
familiar with the work and who 
can come in for a few days or a 
few weeks at a time. 

Definite figures on cost and out- 
put per girl show surprising varia- 
tions among representative com- 
panies. Before cost and output 
can be determined, it is necessary 
to decide on a method of record- 
ing output. The old way is to 
count the number of letters or 
cylinders produced in a day. If 
the work is reasonably uniform, 
this can, no doubt, be averaged 
out in a satisfactory way. It is, 
however, a relatively crude meth- 
od. A more accurate way is to 
count lines, with the assumption 
that a line contains, on the aver- 
ige, a definite number of charac- 
ters. Some companies use a 514- 
inch line, others 6. If two sizes of 
type are used, it makes a difference 
in the amount of work that can be 
produced, since there are 10 pica 
letters per inch and 12 elite. Con- 
sequently, a 6-inch pica line con- 
tains 60 letters, or requires 60 
finger movements, whereas the 6- 
inch elite line requires 72. 

Another method of counting 
production, in more common use 
than any other, is counting key 
strokes. This makes it unnecessary 
uso, to resort to the approxima- 
tion of calling a salutation and 
conclusion one line of type, as is 
commonly done, or calling an en- 
velope one line of type. 

If, as in the case of Bausch and 
Lomb Optical Company, the dif- 
ferent kinds of work are time- 
studied and a price set on each, 
then counting key strokes is not 
only the simplest, but the only 
satisfactory method of recording 
sroduction. Counters fitted to the 
‘ ypewriters (Continued on page 80) 
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Photocopies Office Records 


Speedily— Economically 


Just as Comptometer saves precious time 
and money by speeding up figure work, so 
does Rectigraph in photo-copying records and 
documents of all kinds with unerring accuracy. 

Taking its own speeding-up medicine, 
Comptometer uses Rectigraph to photocopy 
payroll records, important letters, magazine 
articles, advertising layouts, production fig- 
ures, financial statements and other docu- 
ments. Comptometer’s letter at left indicates 
complete satisfaction with Rectigraph. 


Rectigraph Saves Time and Money 


Commercial Rectigraph is a machine for photo- 
graphically reproducing anything written, printed or 
drawn, in actual, reduced or enlarged size. Rectigraph 
photocopies are exact; require no proof reading; are 
quickly and inexpensively prepared. Often used as 
legal evidence in court. Avoid loss or law suit by 
photo-copying confidential and valuable records. 
Originals may be stored safely in safety deposit vaults. 

More and more progressive organizations find Recti- 
graph versatility and production speed an extremely 
economical investment in meeting the demands of 
modern business. Rectigraphs are in daily use by 
offices, factories, banks, architects, insurance com- 
panies, advertising agencies, printers, government 
offices, etc. Rectigraph is compact in design, auto- 
matic and extremely simple to operate. 


Get the Complete 
Rectigraph Story 


Let us show you how Rectigraph can 
speed up record copying, save time and 
money for you. Our technically trained 
representatives will gladly make a sur- 
vey of all copying work requiredin your 
offices. They will gather facts with 
which you can determine the possible 
value of the photocopy process to your 
organization. No obligation. Write for 
details today. 


The HALOID COMPANY 
Dept. 218 * Rochester, N. Y. 


Commercial Rectigraph Photo-Copying Machine 


THE ORIGINAL PHOTO-COPYING MACHINE 
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arning a Profit From Sales 


To F ringe Accounts erence or rive compants 


HEN business is good and sales 

are running ahead of previous 
years, there may be some justifica- 
tion for the credit man to assume 
that all goods sold must go to peo- 
ple whose credit is excellent. The 
credit man can rightly take the 
stand that inasmuch as the com- 
pany is doing all the business it 
‘an rightfully handle there should 
be no need to take chances on col- 
lecting the money. 

This happy condition has not 
existed, as far as the average busi- 
ness is concerned, for many years; 
even if it did exist there are credit 
men who believe that the fringe 
customer should be nursed along 
and assisted as much as possible; 
for, from a dozen fringe customers 
today, there may come two or 
three excellent accounts for the 
future. 

During the past few years, 
many customers in all lines of busi- 
ness have suffered financial re- 
verses which have impaired work- 
ing capital to such an extent that 
it is difficult for them to meet all 
obligations promptly; it is even 
difficult for them to maintain ade- 
quate stocks unless some supplier 
comes to the rescue, at least oc- 
casionally. 

Many companies have worked 
out plans which have proved very 
satisfactory in assisting the fringe 
customer, yet does not bring about 
the necessity of the credit man 
“putting his neck out” by taking 
long risks. 

One such plan is described by 
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Richard Dougherty, credit man- 
ager of George A. Hormel & Com- 
pany, widely known meat and food 
packers of Austin, Minnesota. Mr. 
Dougherty explains it: “We have 
had some success in a special ar- 
rangement for extending credit to 
the so-called border-line account, 
or even sub-border-line account. 
There are individual retailers 
whose credit is not good, who find 
it difficult to obtain open lines of 
credit but who own their meat mar- 
ket fixtures and equipment clear of 
incumbrance. We have _ induced 
quite a number of these individuals 
to give us a promissory note in 
consideration of our extending a 
line of credit. The note is then se- 
cured by a chattel mortgage on the 
fixtures and 
amount of credit is, of course, de- 


equipment. The 


termined by the resale value of the 
equipment. This enables the retailer 
to obtain a line of credit which is a 
great convenience to him, and it 
secures the account for the packer. 
Altogether, it is a splendid ar- 
rangement.” 

W. B. White, credit manager 
for Smith Brothers 
Company, of Columbus, Ohio, has 
found that it is possible to develop 


Hardware 


special terms for fringe accounts 
and, by a variety of methods, to 
develop fringe buyers into profit- 
“We 
usually handle fringe accounts by 


able customers. He says: 
adjusting our terms to fit the case. 
Our regular terms are 2 per cent 
ten, tenth of month 
sixty days net; but if the account 


following, 


does not measure up to a satisfac 
tory standard, we try to work out 
something to which the custome: 
can conform, such as selling on 
bill at a time, requiring that bills 
be discounted on the tenth of th 
month following 
shortening the terms to thirty 


shipment, 01 


days, and in some cases requiring 
that a check be sent us each week 
to prevent the account from in 
creasing to a large sum. 

“We never resort to c.o.d. or 
cash terms, except where it is ab 
solutely necessary, because of bad 
checks, poor reputation and simi 
lar causes. We feel that by a: 
ranging for special terms for a 
limited time we encourage the cus 
tomer to create and build up a 
credit standing as a basis for con 
tinued This 
particularly in the case of a new 


purchases. applies 
business, but we have been able to 
work it out on established a 
counts. 

“This is likely 


friendly feeling for the house, and 


to develop « 


the risk of loss is very slight. W: 
have adopted this policy rather 
than that of lengthening terms on 
a larger amount of merchandise. 
and thus assuming a greater ris! 
and, at the same time, placing t! 
handicap of large indebtedness 
upon the customer.” 

Where salesmen are held respo: 
sible for collecting accounts it 
often much easier to extend credi' 
to fringe accounts, provided sales 
men are educated to the necessit\ 
(Continued on page * 


for keeping 
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How to Help the 
Slow Payers 


BY H. J. MOORMAN 


Valvoline Oil Company 


E HAVE assisted our customers 

on a number of occasions in the 
jandling of their affairs by mak- 
ng a complete analysis of the busi- 
ess, operating expenses and meth- 
us of collecting their accounts re- 
eivable, and overdue. 

As an example, we had one case 
ecently, situated in Wisconsin. 
We made a special trip to call 
ipon this customer to see what 
ould be done to increase his earn- 
ng capacity and to place him in a 
position so as to be able to meet 
the payment of his obligation more 
sromptly. 

We made a complete audit with- 
in two days and analyzed all of 
his expenses and business methods. 
We found he was carrying a large 
insurance policy on himself, with 
the business as the beneficiary. 
However, some time ago he was 
compelled to make a loan from the 
bank and had to assign the cash 


surrender value of the policy to the , 


bank as collateral. There was, 
then, an outlay for a considerable 
premium semi-annually which had 
to be prorated over a period of 
twelve months. In addition to this, 
he had to pay the bank 6 per cent 
interest on the loan. 

The first thing we did was to 
recommend that the policy be cut 
from $25,000 to $10,000 which 
automatically reduced his premi- 
um. The $15,000 reduction in the 
policy meant that the insurance 
company turned over that propor- 
tion of the cash surrender value 
which was immediately paid to the 
bank as a payment on its loan. 
This payment made a considerable 
saving in interest. 

The saving effected through this 
insurance policy, plus other inci- 
dental savings, enabled this com- 
pany to stay in the black. 
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O7E IN YOUR OFFICE 
WILL WELCOME THIS NEW KIND OF 


BECAUSE: 

it’s so easy to prepare original copy. I 
just typewrite on a smooth, white 
DupliMAT, exactly as on any paper. I 
can write, draw, or rule on the same 
DupliMAT. I can erase and make 
changes easily. I can have copy ready 
for duplicating in a jiffy. 


BECAUSE: 

it takes only a few seconds to attach the 
one-piece DupliMAT to the Duplicator 
cylinder. I can use many kinds of 
standard papers from bond to post- 
card stock. There’s no need to slip- 
sheet. I am proud of the clean-cut, 
legible copies I can produce. 


BECAUSE: 


we Can turn out, so conveniently, many 
different kinds of jobs . . . a variety far 
beyond our old conception of dupli- 
cating ... ruled forms, illustrated com- 
munications, fine stationery, promo- 
tional pieces in color. Our work is of 
a higher quality and costs are lower. 


There is a Multigraph Sales Agency near 
you that will be glad to give you additional 
facts about the method that produces this 
new, wide-range, low-cost duplicating. 
You'll find MULTIGRAPH SALES AGENCY 
listed in principal city phone books. Call 
them for complete information and a dem- 
onstration of this different method. Or write 
to the address below for booklet and speci- 
mens of Multigraph Duplicator work. 


MULTIGRAPH $355 
DUPLICATOR ‘iur 


DupliMATs, 1 2c each in boxes of 50. Lower in quantities. 
All prices f.0.b. Cleveland. Moderately higher in Canada. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION clevednd. 0. 


Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 





Section VIII 
PLANT AND OFFICE MODERNIZATION 





Built for Comfort and Lower Costs 


HERE are few, if any, business 
men who have not dreamed of 





owning their own business homes. Fidelity Investment Association equips new office t: 
Included in this dream are all kinds lower operating costs by use of modern office machines 


of modern devices, equipment, com- —_ agoustic materials, air-conditioning, correct lighting 
forts and conveniences. But most 
business men, being human as they 
are, say to themselves, “We can- 
not afford it right now. We will 
have to wait.” 

The tragic part of this all too 
human tendency to put off build- 
ing a modern home for business is 
that there are literally thousands 
of business men who are actually 
paying for all the comforts and 
conveniences, the added prestige 
and efficiency which would accrue 
from a new business home. Yet 
they continue in rented quarters; 
in old, inefficient, obsolete and, in 
some cases at least, dangerous 
business homes. 

With a building revival under 
way, some of the business men 
whose new business homes have 
been illustrated and described in 
this series of candid camera sur- 
veys, which have been appearing in 
AMERICAN Business since January 
1937, are congratulating them- 
selves for building when costs were 
low, when labor was at least par- 
tially reasonable, and materials 
could be purchased at rock-bottom 
prices. Reports from many of the 
companies that have built within 
the past year or two indicate ex- 
treme satisfaction as a result of 








Fidelity is justly proud of this splen- 
did staircase with its especially de- 
signed tile risers and modern feeling 
in design and general structure 
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A SALES TRAINING SERVICE USED 
BY LEADING AMERICAN COMPANIES 


For one man — a small group — a national sales force 





Resutrs — tangible sales — are the cause of 
LaSalle’s having been retained by six major oil com- 
panies, five leading automobile makers, two outstand- 
ing electrical appliance manufacturers, and a num- 
ber of other sales organizations whose names head 
their industries. 


In addition to their own sales manager’s ideas and 
methods, some 60,000 of their salesmen have proved 
LaSalle’s Selling methods—are using them today in 
scores of fields. 


Why? Because LaSalle methods WORK—‘‘prove 
out’’ on the firing line. 


The example of commercial and industrial giants 
has led smaller companies also to seek LaSalle’s assist- 
ance in giving practical training to their sales forces. 


And today LaSalle is equipped to do the job for ALL 
companies—to train 5,000 men, or 5—to train even a 
single individual. 


What’s more, the cost per man can be startlingly 
little, even for a small group—wholly negligible in 
proportion to results. 


A line or two on your business letterhead will bring 
you LaSalle’s training story without obligation—both 
what we have done for others and what we can do for 
you. Anote as tothe number of salesmen you employ 
will aid us in offering the best plan. 
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LASALLE CORPORATION SERVICE 


a division of 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


A Correspondence Institution 


DEPT. 1147-S CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














Above: Office of President Carmi A. Thompson; the general office equipment 
is standardized, but private offices were individually designed for executives 


Right: The main work and accounting room; note the glass walls, placement 
of filing equipment, and modern lighting and ventilation arrangements in use 


building. One company reports 
that it is particularly proud and 
pleased with the insulation in its 
building, for this feature slashed 
heating costs to a fraction of 
previous figures. Another company 
reports a complete elimination of 
overtime because of a better lay- 
out, more room, and _ streamline 
flow of work. 

Still another company feels that 
the greatest benefits derived from 
a new building are due to the ab- 
sence of noise from office operations 
and from outside activities. This 
month we present the experience 
of Fidelity Investment Associa- 
tion, 27-year-old company of 
Wheeling, West Virginia, which 
recently completed construction of 
a notably modern office building. 
The company’s vice president, 
Carroll D. Evans, reports that 
Fidelity feels convinced of a defi- 
nite saving in operating costs as a 
result of its new building. He says: 

“As a thrift institution, we are 
naturally keenly aware of the pos- 
sibility in savings by careful and 
efficient management. A keynote 
in the construction of the Fidelity 
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home office building was the stress 
laid upon conservation of the 
health by the good working con- 
ditions of the employees, time-sav- 
ing by better and more efficient de- 
partmental organization, and the 
placement of association equip- 
ment for efficient and safe usage. 

“Fidelity’s new building is sav- 
ing the association a great deal in 
actual money—some that can be 
measured in dollars today—but 
still a greater amount that will be 
realized over the years in the hap- 
piness of our employees, made pos- 
sible by comfortable and efficient 
working conditions.” 

The new building into which 
Fidelity moved in midsummer 
1938 is built on a hill, has four 
stories and a central tower; is 
built of steel and Indiana lime- 
stone; has summer and winter air- 
conditioning, modern lighting, elec- 
tric freight and passenger eleva- 
tors, acoustic floor and ceiling. 

The equipment in private offices 
is especially interesting. In addi- 
tion to the usual desk, table and 
chairs, several of the private offices 
are equipped with furniture in one 
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Above: Office of Vice President Carroll D. Evans; a specially built desk, 


giant map and special bookcase are among the features of this large room 


Below: Eighteen men can sit comfortably at this directors’ table in the di- 
rectors’ room, lighted, ventilated, silenced and conditioned for every comfort 


corner of the office to facilitate a 
small private conference, away 
from the desk of the occupant; 
this is especially useful when in- 
formal conferences are held. 

The reception lobby has a 14- 
foot vaulted ceiling. Just inside the 
entrance is an information booth 
and a cashier’s office for the con- 
venience of customers in making 
payments on accounts. 

One of the most interesting 
features of the building is a large 
central workroom, or accounting 
room, 68 by 84 feet, two stories 


zlass on two 


high and enclosed by g 


sides. This large central room is 
arranged so that work flows in se- 
quence from desk to desk, without 
back-tracking or lost motion. 
There are eight rows of desks and 
two double rows of filing cabinets 
running the full length of the 
room. The filing cabinets are ar- 
‘anged to be nearest the employees 
who use them most. 

The glass which encloses two 
sides of this room is a special dif- 
fusing glass which does not permit 
direct sun rays to enter any por- 
tion of the room, but which ad- 


mits full light; thus glare is elimi- 
nated without sacrificing visibil- 
ity. Communication between this 
room and the central filing depart- 
ment is maintained by a dumb 
waiter which operates between the 
center of the main room and the 
central filing department. 

Closely linked to this room, both 
in situation and function, is the 
tabulating room at the rear of the 
second floor; here are five sorters, 
six punches and three electrically 
operated bookkeeping and _ ac- 
counting machines which handle a 
tremendous amount of accounting, 
statistical and analysis work for 
the company. On account of the 
vibration of these heavy machines 
the room where they are situated 
was selected because, although it 
is on the second floor, it is actually 
on the ground level. This is due to 
the fact that the building is built 
on the side of a hill, so that the 
rear of the second floor is on solid 
ground as well as the first floor 
in the front of the building. 

More than fifty thousand no- 
tices of subscription payments are 
rapidly handled each month by the 





Above: The tabulating room, with heavy, noisy machinery, is on a ground 
floor in a room which has acoustically treated floor and ceiling to insure quiet 
working conditions. Here much of the company’s statistical and accounting 
work is done at great speed on electrically operated tabulating equipment 





Below: The mailing and addressing department, where all outgoing mail 
is economically and speedily handled by modern time- and labor-saving de- 
vices, also maintains address plates for the company’s 50,000 subscribers who 
receive, each month, a notification that their subscription payment is due 


addressing department which 
equipped with plate embossing 
addressing machines. 

Another centralized operat 
in the office is the filing dep 
ment, housed in two large ro 
on the first floor. 

For complete efficiency of op 
tion, five special subdivisions 
record filing, each with identif, 
colored labels, were established 

First, is the correspondence 
home office records of the fifty 
district offices. Second, the « 
tomers’ contract correspond 


is 


and modifying data. Next, the {i 


ing of general correspondence 

miscellaneous data and _ infor: 
tion. This group is classified u 
the following: Purchase and ,; 
eral correspondence accumul: 
in conducting the business of 
association ; publications and p 
phlets other than those retain 
sales promotion department, 

all general reports having t: 
with this particular division. 


Another file with separate |} a! 


is maintained to keep accurat: 
count of all paid invoices. 
The fifth subdivision of reco: 


m- 


lin 


nd 


contains the permanent files group. 


These are statistical reports 


records of value over an undcter 


minate period of time. They 
retained in locked files with cert: 
records to be accessible only 
those individuals so authorized 
rubber stamp marked “Permar 
File” is used to identify all rec: 
of this subdivision. 


At all times during the opera- 


tion of business the central fil: 
partment keeps an accurate cli 
on the location of all records. A 
record is used, the individual 


ing it signs a charge card and thi 
card is held in abeyance until the 


record is returned. 

There is a recreation cen! 
atop the roof; an employees’ lu: 
room, with equipment for t! 
who wish to cook or heat their 
food during lunch hour; a bea 
fully furnished directors’ 1 
private automatic telephon: 
change which facilitates inte: 
munications among the wor! 
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NOW YOU SEE WASTE... NOW YOU DON’T 


Acoustone FREES YOU FROM THE 


PENALTY OF NOISE 


Waste is the toll exacted by noise—wasted effort, wasted 
energy, wasted dollars. Research shows that even a so- 
called “moderate amount” of noise can appreciably lower 
efficiency of workers and executives. Acoustone*—USG 
mineral fiber acoustical tile—offers a simple and sure solu- 
tion, whether the noise originates from the outside or 
from the inside. 

When you buy Acoustone, you buy J/asting decorative 
charm—as well as scientific noise-absorption. For Acou- 
stone, with its harmonious colors and rich, travertine-like 
texture, is the most beautiful of acoustical materials. Main- 


United States 


300 WEST ADAMS ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





PLASTERS . . ROCKLATH* . . METAL LATH 
SHEETROCK*.. FIBER WALLBOARD..SHEATH- 
ING..INSULATING BOARD.. INSULATING WOOL 
ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS . . PAINT PRODUCTS 
STEEL PRODUCTS ROOFING PRODUCTS 

- SIDING PRODUCTS . . LIME PRODUCTS. 


*Registered trade-marks 
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Gypsum Company 


tenance will cost you little, because Acoustone requires 
only occasional vacuum cleaning. Your lighting will be 
better, owing to Acoustone’s high light reflection. And 
remember, Acoustone is incombustible, thoroughly sani- 
tary and can be painted without damage to its noise-ab- 
sorbing ability. Let us show you why so many businesses 
have found Acoustone a paying investment. Mail the 
coupon! 


The United States Gypsum Company offers a full 
range of materials for sound control, including 
ACOUSTONE, Sabinite Acoustical Plaster, Perfa- 
tone, Quietone and the USG System of Sound Insula- 
tion. USG acoustical engineers are at your service for 
special consultation. 





UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
300 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me information on acoustical treatments. 
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One Horse Ideas in a Streamline Age 


other thing, they didn’t buy enough cash registers; 
salespeople will tangle on busy days trying to mak 


HE invitations read, “Come out and see the store 

of the future.” In many respects, the new store 
being opened by a large national organization was 
interesting ; counter arrangement was modern; there 
was good lighting, and plenty of room in the aisles. 

But the store was noisy; hard, plastered walls and 
a metal ceiling had sound bouncing around until the 
noise was almost deafening. A few dollars in acoustic 
materials would have absorbed this needless noise. 

There was no air-conditioning provided for the 
store. If the management thinks that patrons are 
going to crowd into this new store during sweltering 
weather, or on hot, muggy fall days during humid 
spells, we are afraid it is mistaken. Because other 
store managements are installing air-conditioning 
equipment which offers their customers a guarantee 
of comfortable shopping conditions, it is almost in- 
evitable that sales of this store will suffer because the 
management “saved some money” in not buying air- 
conditioning equipment. 

Again, the management “saved money” in buying 
rebuilt cash registers for “the store of the future.” 
The “store of the future” is content with cash regis- 
ters other merchants have found obsolete. And an- 
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change, and customers will grow impatient waiting 
for change. 

It might be more comfortable for business men 
these days if customers were not so aware of modern 
methods. A business man can fool himself by saying, 
“T’ve run a business for a long time. My old methods 
were successful in the past and will continue to be 
successful.” The trouble with this theory is that a 
business man can fool himself, but the public knows 
better. It prefers to trade where lighting is adequate, 
where ventilation is best, where service is speeded by 
the most modern equipment. 

No business man today can afford to turn his back 
on any kind of scientific, mechanical, chemical or 
electrical development, because if he does his com- 
petitors may grab it and put him in a back scat. 
More important than that, if he needs it, he pays for 
it whether he gets it or not—like the man who c:n’t 
afford to buy a dollar umbrella but has to pay $1.2: 
for having his suit cleaned after the rain. He may as 
well have it and profit by it, as to pay for it and 
not profit by it.—E. W. 
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Costs come down and pro- 
duction goes up with use 
of synthetic daylight and 
modern equipment in 
Warren Telechron plant 





HE rapid growth of the War- 

ren Telechron Company, now 
the home of more than a thousand 
employees, made necessary the 
building and modernization pro- 
gram which it has recently com- 
pleted. The ideal daylight “seeing” 
conditions, supplied by modern 
“sawtooth” roof construction and 
broad window expanse, supple- 
mented by the last word in arti- 
ficial lighting equipment, adequate- 
ly provides the high visibility re- 
quired in the production and in- 
spection of tiny, small-tolerance 
clock parts, and makes the Tele- 
chron plant one of the best-lighted 
in the country. 

Inspection, tool room, machine 
shop, finishing room, motor assem- 
bly, motor test, clock assembly, 
and shipping room on the ground 
floor are all provided with 
thetic daylight” illumination by 
“artificial skylight” units. These 


“syn- 
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(Photo Courtesy General Electric Vapor Lamp Company) 


Modern Lighting Lowers Telechron Costs 








Plant and office of Warren Telechron Company have been modernized with a 
determination to provide more efficient working conditions. Note the Vene- 
tian blind type skylight which admits adequate light, but which shuts out all 
chances for glaring sunshine. Just one of the helpful ideas in this article 
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More than 300 lighting units where mercury vapor blue-green rays are blended 
with incandescent light, bring virtual daylight conditions to workers here 








units, also known as “combina 
tion” lamps, are composed of a 33 
inch mercury vapor tube of th 
Cooper Hewitt type in combina 
tion with four 100-watt incandes 
cent lamps, above an angula 
channel of diffusion glass. Me 
cury light, rich in blue-green rays 
is thus blended with the exce 
yellow-red rays of incandesce; 
light to produce a light close 
approaching daylight in qualit: 
In addition to the pleasing da, 
light effect, the necessary hig 
candle power required for clo 
parts fabrication is provided. 
These combination lamps a: 
spaced on 12 by 1214 foot cente: 
throughout the main floor ar 
with the exception of the tool roo: 
where the fine nature of the wo: 
‘alls for a closer spacing of 10 b 
101%4 foot centers. Mountin 
height is constant at 1014 fe 


» 
_ 
5 


Intensity varies from 25 foo! 


candles for the simpler manufa 
turing processes to better than 31 
in the tool room and other partic 
lar locations. Wired with ind 
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vidual switches, two lamps operate 
on each circuit. All feeders and 
wiring are equipped to handle a 
load of 875 watts. Each panel is 
provided with 8 to 30 circuits of 
the breaker type. 

The machine shop, occupying 
one-third of the main floor area, is 
primarily devoted to work on gears 
and pinions of brass and other 
metals, steel laminated motor pin- 
ions, small sub-assemblies and the 
like. Equipment in use—lathes, 
presses, drills, hobbing machines, 
etc.—has been supplemented, dur- 
ing the modernization program, 
by many new tools. In the machine 
shop and tool room, for particu- 
larly fine machining operations, 
the new lighting units are supple- 
mented by bench lamps using 60- 
watt blue-glass bulbs, which are 
also used during daylight hours. 
Modern light units in this part of 
the factory replace units composed 
of 300-watt incandescent lamps in 
reflectors. Three hundred and 
twenty of the “skylight” units serve 
to light the main floor. 
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In the office above, 750-watt combination units furnish 250 watts of indirect 
mercury vapor light blended with 500 watts of standard incandescent lighting 
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Above: Many of the most valuable and expert toolmakers are elderly men 
who need the highest type of lighting available if they are to work to best ad- 
vantage. Here the lighting is adequate for most the exacting and tedious 
work requirements which any of the employees may ever be called upon to do 





Below: It is possible to test 12,000 units on these test racks, devised at Tele- 
chron’s plant for testing torque and running characteristics of all rotor units; 
25 foot-candles of light are provided for inspection so that the work is speeded 
and inspectors are assured of adequate light for their work at all times 


Working conditions as well as 
production have been improved 
tremendously since the motor («; 
rotor unit) department has been 
remodeled. By building the wal!s 
of this department up to the roof, 
a major part of the floating du 
grease and dirt has been eliy 
nated, so that it is now easier |v 
keep the rotor units free from fo, 
eign particles. The addition of « 
second conveyor as well as t}\ 
rearrangement of supplementary 
benches permit increased prod) 
tion to go through the works in 
orderly fashion. Air-conditioning 
maintains a slightly higher atmos 
pheric pressure than in the main 
factory, thereby eliminating any 
influx of foreign dust or dirt when 
doors are opened to admit now 
stock. All operators are dressed in 
clean white uniforms at all times, 
in keeping with the improvements 
in working quarters. 

The bulk of production consists 
of two rotor units, known as types 
“H” and “B”; but hundreds of 
other types are also assembled. 

Any possibility of eye-strain 
and consequent nervous errors is 
prevented by the well-planned 
lighting conditions prevailing. Fine 
natural daylight floods through 
skylights and the bank of metal- 
sash windows along one side of the 
room, while dark stormy weather 
and short winter days are amply 
guarded against by the installa 
tion of artificial daylight units. 

After assembly, the rotor units 
are given a 100 per cent test on 
special racks for torque and time. 
Formerly tested for twenty min- 
utes, the units now receive a 15- 
hour test on special racks holding 
12,000 rotors at once (sce illus 
tration). Twenty separate racks 
form the complete testing unit, 
each rack being placed on rollers 
so that it can be drawn out and 
inspected at will. A glance at tlic 
directional marks on the terminal 
shaft pulleys holding the test- 
weights shows the inspector whet) 
er or not any of the rotors h: 
failed to meet test requiremen' 
Illumination (Continued on payé 
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- : 
Above: Another view of the tool room where light is uniform, and practically without glare. Skylights, spaced on 10 by 
10!5 foot centers, furnish light for exacting work in making tools for production of many small parts in electric clocks 


Below: Wide aisles, careful handling of materials, scrupulous plant cleanliness, as shown in this view of the finishing 
department, contribute to better working conditions, reduce spoilage and rejects, and insure greater safety to workers 
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Section IX 
PURCHASING AND INVENTORY CONTROL 





Reducing the Cost of Handling 


Purchase Order 


Sergi RALIZED purchasing is 
an accepted business practice. 

No exposition of its merits is need- 
A here. With the development of 
specialized purchasing procedures, 
there also developed a mass of 
clerical detail which has added to 
the cost of handling purchase 
orders. The detail required by 
most purchasing departments in 
order to analyze their activities 
adds to this burden. It is customary 
for purchasing agents to submit 
annual reports which show their 
quantity and dollar purchases di- 


CUSTOMER'S COPY 


BY HARRY L. WYLIE 


Pure Oil Company 


vided into classes or kinds of com- 
modities, materials, and equipment. 
This annual report usually sum- 
marizes the year’s operations, and 
serves the organization in many 
ways, the least of which is for sta- 
tistical purposes. 

Add to this the requirements of 
the accounting department, the 
operating departments, and the 
receiving room, and there is found 
the basis for a complex routine 
which justifies investigation and 
simplification. 

It is estimated that the cost of 
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Emergency or local purchase order, used in addition to the more formal pur- 
chase order on the opposite page. These orders are listed on summary sheets 
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handling a purchase order in a 
formal routine will vary from 
eighty cents to two dollars, 
average being about one and one- 
half dollars. An investigation 
several purchase order routines 
disclosed a wide variance in tr 
ment and cost. Practically all 
companies investigated recogni 
to some degree the necessity 
short-cutting the routine for sm: 
purchases. None used all the short- 
cuts reported. 

The comptroller of a northern 
paper company summarized his 
procedure for handling small 
orders. He said that small orders 
had always been a problem to the 
purchasing department until it 
specified certain days of the week 
for ordering specific classes of ma- 
terials. As an example, he cited 
bolts, nuts, rivets, and nails, etc., 
which were ordered on Wednesday. 
The storekeeper went over his in- 
ventory cards for these items and 
requisitioned for a week ahead, so 
that orders were placed only once 
a week for all such items. The sys- 
tem worked so well that they wer 
rarely called upon to order any 
material other than on the regular 
specified days. 

He continued with an explana- 
tion of further cost reductions 
which they had made. They permit 
the stores material superviso: 
make small purchases from !0¢ 
hardware stores for emergency 
poses. The material superviso! 
lects the invoices for purcli« 
made during the month and 
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ards these to the purchasing de- 

irtment supported by a requisi- 
jon. One purchase order is issued 

each vendor for these monthly 
irchases instead of several orders 
vering several individual pur- 
ises. In this manner, all pur- 
ises are eventually covered by a 
rmal purchase order for record 
_rposes, but a great deal of the 
ail is eliminated. 

Some kind of system is necessary 

order to control the purchases 

J permit the payment of invoices 

th reasonable assurance that the 

‘chases were made and the goods 

‘eived. It often happens that in 

“spurt of economy,”  ill-con- 
ered changes and abbreviations 

made which result in more ex- 

ase instead of less. No better il- 

stration is at hand than the one 

fered by an office manager of an 
eastern manufacturing company 
in his explanation of why they have 
made no radical changes or further 
short-cuts in their purchase order 
routine. He says that all materials 
required, either large or small, are 
listed on a requisition which goes 
to the purchasing department and a 
regular purchase order is issued. 
This purchase order and purchase 
system controls both the receipt of 
goods and the payment of invoices. 
It is centered in one department 
and there the responsibility rests, 
where otherwise it might be spread 
over several departments and in- 
volve several people. 

Certain exceptions used to be 
made in this system by permitting 
small purchases to be made and 
magazine subscriptions, etc., to be 
contracted for without a support- 
ing order. The trouble and incon- 
venience which arose from the ad- 
ministration of such matters came 
from these irregularities. All in- 
voices flowed to the purchasing de- 
partment; the time lost in their 
search for the authorizing agent 
before invoice payment could be 
made resulted in a cost estimated 
to be greater than the expense in- 
volved in a more definite, formal 
system. He concludes: “I am of the 
opinion that purchases, large and 
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The formal purchase order, and various copies constitute a complete order 
routine. Note how copies serve different departments as noted at top of sheets 


small, are best controlled through a 
purchase order.” 

There were several companies 
contacted which used the “petty 
‘ash fund” for small purchases. 
This 


branch offices. Where purchases 


was particularly true in 
are made for cash, a high degree 
of secondary control and scrutiny 
is necessary or the so-called “mis- 
cellanecous” purchases will defeat 
any system. 

One company which used this 
system abandoned it because the 
cost of follow-up correspondence 
was too great. Unnecessary pur- 
chases were made. Purchases of 
single items, already carried in the 
central stores added to the ma- 
terial cost. Office gadgets which 
added nothing to the efficiency were 


freely purchased. Each such pur- 
chase resulted in an exchange of 
correspondence—usually a _ repri- 
mand and a warning and an ex- 
planatory reply. The use of an 
emergency order (simplified pur- 
chase order, explained later) did 
away with the abuse of the “cash 
system” and provided control with- 
out hindering operations with red 
tape. 

Many variations can be found. A 
Cincinnati company made two ex- 
ceptions to its formal purchase 
order routine: The use of “confirm- 
ing requisitions” on items not ex- 
ceeding $5.00, and the petty cash 
fund. 

The confirming requisition was 
not a short-cut so much as it was 
an expedient emergency system for 
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the factory office. Formal orders 
were issued and invoices were paid 
for in the usual manner, except the 
notification came after the pur- 
chase instead of before. The ex- 
penditures from petty cash were 
limited to very small purchases. 
The size of the petty fund was so 
small that violations of instructions 
were not material. 

Several companies used “blanket 
orders” for such items which were 
of a recurring nature. When it is 
possible to estimate and contract 
for a given supply over a definite 
period of time, the blanket order 
eliminates a certain amount of de- 
tail. For example, a company using 
a large supply of envelopes will 
contract for a year’s supply at 
one time instead of several sepa- 
rate purchases. Each purchase 
usually requires investigation, bids, 
etc., so that the buyer’s time is 
saved and the possibility of quan- 
tity discount is increased. The 
stock is retained by the vendor and 
is shipped as directed upon receipt 
from 


, 


of “shipping instructions’ 
time to time during the contract 
period and according to the terms 
and conditions. 

A very good word of caution 
comes from the secretary of a 
manufacturer of railroad supplies 
in Pittsburgh. This company, like 
many other companies, uses the 


“storeroom” as a supplying agent 


for material requisitioned by vari- 


ous departments. Its officers say, 
“All requisitions for material pass 
to the superintendent of stores, and 
if he is unable to supply from stock, 
he requisitions the purchasing de- 
partment for the material. . . . The 
superintendent and the purchasing 
agent work very closely together, 
and in placing any order, especially 
for small quantities, the records are 
carefully checked to see what quan- 
tities of the item have been used in 
the past. Through this check it is 
sometimes possible for the superin- 
tendent of stores to requisition a 
larger number than is immediately 
required and place them in stock 
against the next call from the shop. 
This saves money in the purchasing 
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department by eliminating many 
small orders. Unless these pur- 
chases are carefully controlled and 
handled by someone having com- 
plete knowledge of shop require- 
ments, it is easy to build up inven- 
tory and load the storeroom with a 
large number of items which may 
quickly become obsolete, or for 
which there may be no call over a 
period of months or even years. 
This loss will far offset any gain 
made in other directions.” 

Apply an “academic analysis” 
to any purchase order routine, and 
there will be found these require- 
ments: 

1. Control of purchases—qual- 
itv, quantity and price. 

2. Meet emergency conditions 
permit purchase without “red 
tape.” 

3. Assure payment of invoices in 
proper amount for materials re- 
ceived—time element involved to 
assure proper cash discount al- 
lowance. 

4. Establish necessary records 
for statistical analysis, buyer’s 
analysis, and other basic purchas- 
ing department reports. 

A system, embodying many of 
the short-cuts actually employed 
and growing out of the composite 
of several more or less complex 
purchasing routines which were 
studied, is presented. The formal 
routine embodies a form of requi- 
sition; a requisition register; a 
formal purchase order (illustrated 
with this article) ; an emergency or 
local purchase order (also illus- 
trated) ; a summary of emergency 
or local orders, and a storeroom 
requisition. 

The purchase requisitions origi- 
nate in the various departments re- 
quiring material, equipment, or 
supplies. These requisitions are un- 
numbered, and only one copy is sent 
to the purchasing department after 
it is properly approved. One copy 
remains in the requisition book for 
reference purposes. Extra copies 
may be made, when required. 

The requisitions go to the requi- 
sition clerk who assigns numbers 
to them, using a consecutive se- 


quence. After registering the requi 
to thre 
buyers. After they have made thy j, 


sitions, he passes them 
investigation and have determin: 
the source of supply, they pass {i 
requisitions back to the requisit 
clerk who completes the regist; 
tion. The order and the requisiti.y 
bear the same number. This sim))!i 
fies indexing and filing and permits 
ready reference without the nec:s 
sity of cross-indexing the various 
numbers. The requisition regis! cr 
is, in effect, an order register. 

From the requisition clerk, t! 
completed requisitions go to {)\ 
order writer who types the form. 
order on a continuous form. Six 
copies are made as follows: 

1. Vendor’s copy. 

2. Accounting department co) y. 

3. Receiving room copy. 

4. Traffic department copy (if 
freight is involved). 

5. Purchasing department copy 
(numerical file). 

6. Purchasing department co) 
(alphabetical file). 

In order to provide for emergen 
cies and miscellaneous local pur 
chases of supplies not carried in 
the storeroom, and at the same tim 
reduce the clerical detail on these 
small orders, an emergency order 
form is provided. It eliminates the 
requisition and goes direct to the 
Plant 


managers, 


vendor. superintendents, 


branch department 
heads, and other authorized indi 
viduals are provided with (also 
charged with and held accountable 
for) a book of emergency orders. 
These orders must be properly «p- 
proved the same as the requisitions. 
They are used: 

1. On purchases under $5.00 for 
materials, supplies, or equipment 
not carried in the regular central 
storeroom. 

2. On emergency purchases in 
the field when delay would be in- 
convenient and expensive. 

3. On small orders (purchasing 
department and storeroom m:n- 


Sui all 


orders if they deem it advisab'c). 


ager use these forms on 
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Four copies of the emergency 
order are made: 

1. Vendor’s copy. 

2. Purchasing 
copy. 

3. Accounting department’s 


department’s 


copy. 

4. Copy retained in the book for 
y-ference purposes. 

The branch or field office trans- 
mits the purchasing department’s 
copy (also invoices and accounting 
department’s copy) with a sum- 
mary form which becomes part of 
the purchasing department’s rec- 
ords. 

A central storeroom is main- 
tained where office supplies and ma- 
terials are stocked. These materials 
are procurable on a short sta- 
tionery requisition form. The store- 
room manager carries a variety of 
supplies and keeps the various de- 
partments notified of these items. 
Considerable purchasing routine is 
climinated and periodic reordering 
in larger quantities replaces daily 
ordering in smaller quantities. 

Monthly analysis of purchases, 
requiring comparatively little time, 
replaces the detailed annual analy- 
sis. Cumulative statistics 
the year-end rush. 


relieve 


The amount of orders placed and 

the resulting activity in the pur- 
chasing department can be used as 
a criterion for gauging the other 
activities in the office. Increased 
sales, increased production sched- 
ules, accelerated clerical activity, 
will be reflected in the purchasing 
department. 
Eprror’s Nore: This is the third 
of a recent series of three articles 
by Mr. Wylie. These articles were 
run as a result of the great popu- 
larity of a previous series earlier in 
the year which Mr. Wylie contrib- 
uted. We learn that many organi- 
zations are passing the article 
around for study by different de- 
partments and that a number of 
schools are using them as collateral 
reading and study material. If 
readers will suggest what other 
subjects Mr. Wylie could tackle 
which would be most helpful to busi- 
ness, we shall endeavor to include 
such subjects in the next series. 
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_ It is a paper that looks well, 


but helps 
make yours look better 


This chap would have a hard time handling a typewriter, but his work con- 
tributes to the appearance and effectiveness of million of business letters. 
He is one of the technicians who pre-test every run of Nekoosa Bond to 
make certain it has all the qualities demanded of a modern business paper. 
Their machine-side tests of the paper WHILE IT IS IN THE PROCESS OF 
MANUFACTURE, guarantee that the finished sheet will rank high in strength, 
stiffness, sizing, opacity, surface smoothness, erasability and color brilliance. 
performs well, yet is moderately priced. 
Nekoosa Bond is available in white and twelve colors, with matching en- 
velopes. Test this excellent paper on your next run of letterheads or forms. 
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INTERESTING BOOK FREE To executives requesting it on business 
letterheads, we will gladly send a copy of "A SOURCE BOOK OF 





BOND PAPER IDEAS," an interesting collection of new ideas in 
layout and typography, and a demonstration of NEKOOSA BOND 
qualities. For your copy, write NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER 
COMPANY, PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN. 











Section X 


SHIPPING AND DELIVERY COST CONTROL 





Driver Bonus Plan Cuts Delivery 
Costs for Wieboldt Stores 





How Wieboldt Stores developed a monthly rating plan 
with bonus which rewards accurate and careful work 
but which penalizes carelessness and accidents. 
‘‘Court’’ teaches drivers to increase output, cut costs 





As Told to Shirley Ware 
BY A. 0. HENZLER 


Delivery Superintendent, Wieboldt Stores, Incorporated 


ITH the belief that many good 

men in our delivery operations 
were being paid too little and the 
slow men too much, Wicboldt’s 
recently evolved a system to con- 
trol wages and increase produc- 
tion by a justly earned bonus plan. 
We checked the plan with other 
stores and discovered that, while 
changes had to be made to fit each 
situation, the general idea was 
flexible enough for adaptation to 
many different kinds of businesses 
where deliveries are an item. 

With this system it is possible 
to arrive at each driver’s accurate 
rating upon which his earnings are 
based. The four factors that enter 
into the computation are: Hours, 
mileage, packages, and _ helpers. 
The hours the drivers work are 
divided into two classifications: 
Actual delivery—the time spent 
in delivering packages to cus- 
tomers; miscellaneous trucking— 
everything else but actual delivery, 
such as carting mail to the post 
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office, trips to factories, transfer- 
ring goods, ete. 

The mileage is likewise divided 
between actual delivery and miscel- 
laneous trucking. The packages 
refer to purchases delivered to cus- 
tomers. The helpers are the driv- 
ers’ assistants either for loading 
or on “runs.” 

At each of our six stores and 
at the warehouse, a delivery man- 
ager keeps daily record of the 
total number of hours, mileage, 
packages, and helpers for cach 
driver, and sends these records 
into the delivery superintendent’s 
office at the end of each month. 

We estimate that at three of 
our stores (Group A) thirty-five 
packages should be delivered by 
one man in an hour; at the three 
remaining stores (Group B) thirty 
packages should be delivered. 
Mileage per hour is the same at all 
stores, but varies according to the 
kind of run. We make three classi- 
fications of deliveries: 1214 miles 


per hour for a city run, 16 miles 
per hour for a mixed run (cit: 
and country), and 20 miles p: 
hour for a country run. 

To arrive at each driver’s rat 
ing for the month, the total num 
ber of packages delivered is d 
vided by thirty-five or thirty, ac 
cording to the store. Provision is 
made for the time required to sort, 
check and load each truck by al- 
lowing 11% hours loading time at 
all stores to each driver for each 
day he works. The helper’s time 
must be deducted, and since his 
salary is always less than the 
driver’s, we charge the driver three 
hours for each helper used during 
the month. 

The mileage and hours spent in 
miscellaneous trucking are kept 
separate from actual delivery 
since they are not used in comput 
ing the ratings, but are included 
merely to prove the totals. 

Here is an example of how this 
system works out: A man working 
at Group B stores delivered 2,151 
packages for the month, drove 655 
actual miles (city run), used 3 
helpers and worked 19 days; 
actual delivery hours—149. First, 
2,151 packages divided by 30 is 
71.7 packages per hour per month, 
plus 655 miles divided by 12)% 
which is 52.4 miles per hour per 
month, plus 19 days times 11! 
hours or 28.5 allowance for load- 
ing, equals 152.6 total hours. 
From this total deduct 3 hours’ 
time each for 3 helpers, or 9 
hours, which leaves 143.6 pa 
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age-miles-hours per month. To ob- 
tain the percentage rating, divide 
by the actual delivery hours, i.e., 
143.6 divided by 149 equals 93.6 
per cent, the driver’s rating for 
the month. 

Another example is: A man 
working at Group A stores shows 
the following monthly record: 
‘Total packages 4,399; days driv- 
ing 26; helpers 4; total hours 
2'2; miscellaneous trucking hours 
8; actual delivery hours 209; 

tal miles 1,041; miscellaneous 
trucking miles 10; actual delivery 
miles 1,031. Dividing 4,399 pack- 
ages by 35 equals 125.6; 1,031 
actual miles divided by 1214 equals 
82.4; 26 days times 114 equals 39; 
the sum of these three is 247; now 
subtract 12 (4 helpers times 3) 
which equals 235, and divide by 
209, which gives a monthly rating 
for the driver of 112 per cent. 

Because furniture and bulk de- 
liveries are generally handled at 
the warehouse, 15 packages is the 
estimated number per hour instead 
of 35 or 30; stops are not so fre- 
quent, so the miles per hour are 
estimated at 20. Drivers at the 
warehouse are not charged with 
helpers, because the helpers are 
necessary in all work and the esti- 
mate takes this fact into consid- 
eration. A credit of only one-half 
the number of days worked is al- 
lowed instead of 114, however. 
Here is a warehouse rating worked 
out for the month: 

Total number of packages 928; 
delivery miles 1,639; days driving 
17. First, 928 divided by 15 equals 
61.8, plus 1,639 divided by 20 
which is 81.9, plus 17 times 14 or 
8.5 gives a total of 152.2. Divid- 
ing this total by the actual delivery 
hours (which in this case was 146) 
gives a monthly rating for the 
driver of 104 per cent. 

We pay our men a base salary, 
usually $28 to begin, plus the 
bonus their rating shows they 
have earned. They receive a week- 
ly salary regardless of how many 
hours they work overtime and the 
overtime is added each week. Sal- 
aries are adjusted approximately 
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PENALTIES CHARGED AGAINST BONUS 





No Party False Report 

Late. . 

Don’t Want False Report . 

Wrong Address False Report 

Shortage of or Failure to Turn in C. O. D. 

Not Home False Report 

Discourtesy or Unbecoming Conduct 

Failure to Make Change 

Merchandise Call Neglected 

Lost Merchandise at Wholesale Cost of Merchandise 

Failure to Check Load 

Package Left in Care of No One 

Damage to Merchandise at Cost of Mark-Down 

Delivery to Wrong Address 

Merchandise in Bad Order Accepted by Driver 

Untidy Personal Appearance 

Failure to Report Accident 

Lubrication Neglected 

Smoking on Duty. . 

a to Report Faulty Condition of Truck 
Careless Operation of Truck 

Property Damage 

Tires Not Properly Inflated 

Violating Road Rules 

Package Overlooked 

Driving Out of Own Route or Loitering 

Carrying Passengers on Truck... ; 

C. O. D. Customer Will Call at Store False Report 

C. O. D. Customer Short of Money False Report 
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Careless Delivering of Merchandise 
Tracer Neglected 

Trip Sheets Forgotten 

Use of Profane Language 


Front Door Delivery 

Failure to Register Time 

Failure to Turn in Route Cards 
Dirty Motor..... 

Failure to Turn in ‘Mileage Ticket 
Odometer Reading Wrong 


Failure to Comply with House Rules 
Not Ready for Inspection. . 

Furniture Helper Riding on Front Seat 
Failure to Make Factory Stops 
Incomplete Change Money... . 
Failure to Leave Delivery Notice 





Failure to Report Customer’s Complaint. . . 
Incomplete Orders Accepted without Manager’s Okay 


Failure to Register Time on Mileage Tickets 
Failure to Get Fur Coat Storage Receipt. 
Failure to Get Signatures, Contracts, Paid, Cc. 


Wrong Information Put on Delivery Notice 


O. D. Transfer 
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every six months, lowered or raised 
to the next lower or higher 
bracket. When a driver has fin- 
ished his run early and we have 
other work for him to do, he is 
given credit for this time in his 
daily salary rate but it does not 
figure on the bonus. If there is no 
work he “punches out” at once so 
that the hours charged to pack- 
ages will show as few as possible. 

In this branch of our operations 
we have concluded an employee 
with 100 per cent rating is worth 
a base salary of $32 a week. From 
this basis the accompanying table 
has been compiled for convenience. 

If the man with 100 per cent 


rating is paid but $30, he is en- 
titled to $2.00 per week more or 
$8.00 a month. If he should work 
but six days out of the entire 
month, he still is entitled to this 
$2.00 since it represents his extra 
earnings for the days worked. His 
bonus is the difference between 
what he is paid as a base salary 
and what his rating shows he has 
earned, thus he always receives 
what he earns. Many of our $34 
base salary men are paid $40 and 
over a week, and we are sure they 
are worth it. Invariably the best 
workers climb to the top rating. 
There is no difficulty in making ad- 


justments in salaries when com- 
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Fair Base Salary for Percentage Rating 





104% 
103 
102 


60... 113% $32 
0... 112 32 
20... 111 32 
00 110 $2.4 101 
80 109 82 100 
60 108 ; 99 
40 107 $l 98 
20 106 $l 97 
00 105 31.2 96 





$31.00 95% $29.40 
30.80 94 29 20 
30 60 93 29 00 
30.40 92 28 80 
30.20 91 28.60 
30.00 90 28.40 
29.80 89 28.20 
29 60 SS 28 00 











Drivers’ Bonuses for One-Month Period 





Days 


Driver Rating rising 


$32 


32 


30 





Base 
Salary 


00 


00 


Amount 


Received 


Amount 
Earned 


Bonus 
66 

5.98 

>. 00 


00 








parative figures can be shown and 
the feeling of “favoritism” does not 
exist. A few 
records, showing drivers’ special 
one-month 


‘ases taken from our 


bonuses paid for a 
period, are illustrated. 

This system will serve as an 
automatic basic salary control. A 
worker draws $32 base salary, but 
his production rating constantly 
falls below the 100 per cent mark. 
His salary should be reduced to 
$30, which is the next lower 
bracket. This will serve to speed up 
his production, and his rating, we 
above 100 per cent 
in’ which his 
should be raised to the next higher 
bracket, which is $34 per week. He 
always is trying to raise his base 


will say, goes 


"ase base salary 


salary. Even though he does, he 
still attempts to make a bonus for 
himself. 

True to the old adage, “the 
grass is always greener—” the low 
rate man is very apt to contend 
that his run will not produce a 
bonus. To prove him wrong, and 
to help him, a change to a run that 
has been showing a high rating is 
made. If he falls down on _ this 
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run also, the argument is ended. 
While his slowing up will auto- 
matically reduce his base salary, it 
does not disturb his earning power. 
If he is a desired man the proof 
established will serve as a stimu- 
lant. Failing to step up his pro- 
duction, he automatically dis- 
charges himself. 

The system is a mirror to the 
man’s value to the concern. When 
a good man falls down in his rat- 
ing, something is wrong. He is 
having some kind of trouble, his 
health is bad or his eyesight may 
be failing. By showing him a chart 
of comparative rating, his ex- 
planation usually is forthcoming. 
Often this helps him to get hold of 
himself. 

At the end of the year a com- 
plete record of each man’s work is 
made up showing the total number 
of packages delivered, miles trav- 
eled, hours worked, etc. This is a 
seasonal index to where work will 
be heaviest and which men are best 
to put there. During the holidays 
and peak seasons when all possi- 
ble delivery power must be brought 
into action, it is a simple matter 


to anticipate a rush. These year|\ 
records made into chart form ay 
valuable for ready reference an! 
comparison at future times. 

Each month an amount of $1) 
is set aside for each driver ; $7.50 
of this is for good service and t}, 
amount is reduced by _penalti.s 
charged against it for offens:: 
Some fifty-one 
force at present, with heaviest to] 


penalties are in 


for those we feel are most serious 
such as: $10 for “Property Da 
age,” $5.00 for “Careless Ope: 
tion of Truck,” $5.00 for “D 
courtesy or Unbecoming Conduct , 
$5.00 for “Failure to Turn in or 
Shortage of C. O. D.” All fals: 
report charges are higher than ai! 
mitted failures. We tend to kev) 
accidents from happening throug) 
these penalties: $2.00 for “Tircs 
Not Inflated,” $2.50 for “Lubri 
‘ation Neglected.” None of thie 
charges is lower than $1.00 ex 
cept, possibly, “Lost Merchan 
dise”’ at the 
wholesale cost of the goods or 
“Damage to Merchandise” charged 
at cost of mark-down. 

The remaining $2.50 of the $10 
monthly bonus is allowed to lessen 
awarded 


’ 


which is charged 


accidents and is 
terly. If a driver has no accidents 
in the three-month period, he is 


quar- 


paid the accummulated bonus of 
$7.50 for the quarter. When an 
accident occurs the driver makes 
out a report on a regular insur- 
ance form upon returning to thie 
store and gives a statement of wliy 
he was not to blame, or, in som 
instances, admits his share of the 
responsibility. These forms are col- 
lected monthly and reviewed by 
our “board.” 

We determine the driver’s per- 
centage of responsibility by vote 
and tentatively charge the driver 
with this percentage. He is noti- 
fied and is given the opportunity 
of contesting the charge. If he 
wishes to appeal the case, wit 
nesses are contacted and investigs- 
tions made and the results are 
presented as evidence at the trial. 
Court sessions are held quarter'y. 
The drivers are given a dinner first, 
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and then the court goes into a 
session with our attorney and the 
concerned executives present. The 
verdict 
actual responsibility in percentage 


determines the driver's 
ind he is charged 5 cents per 
point. Thus, if he is found 100 per 
cent responsible, he is charged 
“5.00 for 
-0 per cent responsible, $1.00. In 
he first he still 
cceive $2.50 bonus provided he 


this accident; if only 


instance, would 
id no other accidents during the 
three months, the difference be- 
$7.50 


honus and the charge. In the see- 


tween the accummulated 


ond instance, he would receive 
~6.50. 

There is nothing facetious about 
hese quarterly meetings, perhaps 
hceause enough money is involved 
'o make The drivers 
show genuine interest in lessening 


it serious. 
accidents, and when there is time 
ifter the business of the meetings 
we show a safety movie provided by 
the insurance company. In 1954 
we traveled 20,000 miles per acci- 
dent and reached a low of 13,000 
miles, although at present the fig- 
ure has back to 16,000. 
E:ver-increasing traffic, the pres- 
sure that must be employed to 
step up production are factors 
that require constant application 


gone 


of accident methods 


and we believe the best method for 


prevention 
employees and employers is the 
bonus plan to increase production 
along with another bonus to check 
the dangers of pressure. 

An annual bonus starting Janu- 
ary 1, payable to the drivers who 
average 100 per cent or over for 
the year, is attractive. If a man 
has gone along for six or eight 
months, striking a 100 per cent 
average, he certainly is not going 
to let down with a goal of one dol- 
lar a week or so. Thus it serves 
for the double purpose of provid- 
ing him with an earned holiday 
bonus and the company with full 
man-power at that period of the 
year when it is most needed. 

With these bonus plans in op- 
the worker practically 
writes his own ticket. His pay is 
what he earns. 


eration 
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WOODBURY 
LETTERHEADS 


Woodbury specializes in letter- 
heads, produces them by Photo- 
gravure, Die-Stamping, Roto- 
graph, Lithograph. Woodbury's 
service is of national scope, and 
all-inclusive. If you wish, Wood- 
bury s own staff will design a 
new letterhead for you. 


CLIP THIS TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 
Woodbury and Company, Inc. 
Chadwick Square, Worcester, Massachusetts 

Please send me, without obligation or cost 

(_] Your free letterhead analysis 

CO Samples of letterheads you have designed for other 

companies in our field 

VAME 

POSITION 

COMPANY 











WOODBURY an 


Chadwick Square, Worcester, Mass. 
101 Park Avenue, New York City 


d CO., Ine. 
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"Or LETTERHEAD /S 


sBADADCASTING 
Wwe Diy! 


DOES iT 00 


JUSTICE TO YOU 
AND YOUR COMPANY ? 


Day in and day out—year after year—your 
letterhead is ‘broadcasting’ for you. If it is 
old-fashioned or poorly designed it is telling 
a story you certainly don’t want your cus- 
tomers and prospects to hear. If, on the other 
hand, it is modern, attractive, and well de- 
signed it is “broadcasting” to the world that 
your company is alert, aggressive, and up-to- 
the-minute in its ideas and service. That is 
why a good letterhead is an excellent invest- 
ment—yet a modern, lithographed letterhead 
need cost you no more than ordinary station- 
ery—in fact may actually cost you LESS if 
you order from Universal. 


SEND FOR OUR NEWEST 
PORTFOLIO OF SAMPLES — 
COMPARE OUR PRICES! 


Write today—or merely clip this advertisement 
and pin it to your letterhead and mail to us. 
By return mail you'll receive a portfolio show- 
ing samples of our work also price list. We 
make no exaggerated claims—we merely ask 
that you send for FREE portfolio and COM- 
PARE the quality of our work and our low 
prices. 


UNIVERSAL LITHO & STATIONERY CO. 


4309 Diversey Avenue Chicago, Il. 


END LOCKER ROOM EVILS! 











» 

I ETERSON 
locker room 

checking and 

home ‘wraps 


standard in finest 





and institutions. 





the patented 3-U 
Wardrobe Rack 


saves valuable | 


hats, coats, over- 
and umbrel- 


shoes 
las. Eliminates | 


locker room filth, 


igi 
bular steel, beautifully finished in 
walnut, olive green or mahogany 
$ anywhere—any length by the 
wooden hangers. 
FOR THE HOME—increases capac- 


y ~y F- and ny without han- 
garments. 





FOR CHURCHES, Hotels, Schools, 
Clubs, the Special ‘‘5-50’" portable 
rack accommodates 50 people in 5 ft. 
Set up anywhere in a few minutes. 
Stores in less than 2 sq. ft. All steel, 
choice of 16 colors, complete with 
hangers and checks. 

Shipped to rated firms on 10 Day 
Approval. Write for Catalog showing 
most complete line buil 


—) VOGEL-PETERSON Ce c0., INC. 
hy 1806 N WOLCOTT AVE 
| CHICAGO. U.S.A. 

















Equipment an- 
swers 


problems — is 
offices, buildings | 
FOR OFFICES 


4.ft. unit complete with 12 | 


ity of closets, wheels out—permits | 


Modern Lighting Lowers Telechron Costs 


(Continued from page 66) 


for this inspection is provided by 
four “skylight” 
about 4 feet above the racks, these 
lights provide 
practically glareless light. 

New rotor units are next tested 


units. Suspended 


25 foot-candles of 


for noise in a modern, soundproof 
room, weighing twenty tons. The 
sound room is of multiple wall and 
air jacket construction and is 
mounted on coil springs supported 
by metal floor plates. To eliminate 
further any factory vibration, 
rubber cushions are inserted be- 
tween the plates and the cement 
floor slab. Interior dimensions are 
8 by 12 by 8 feet, allowing room 
for three operators. 

In the rearranged finishing room 
“skylight” units adequately light 
operations on the new automatic 
washing and drying conveyor as 
well as buffing and handplating 
stations. Elimination of glare 
and shadows in the handling of 
bright finish parts does much to 
facilitate finishing and inspection 
operations. The new conveyor 
carries racks of both brass and 
steel parts through a complete 
cycle of washing routines, a pro- 
tective copper flash and a drying 
oven. When nickel plating is de- 
sired, the racks are removed after 
the copper flash and are hung on 
the semi-automatic nickel-plating 
conveyor. After being carried com- 
pletely around the tank, they are 
again placed on the washing con- 
veyor to be rinsed and dried. This 
new equipment permits an _ in- 
creased production of uniformly 
washed and dried parts, with the 
added protection of a coating of 
copper. 

Three double conveyors com- 
prise the backbone of the Tele- 
chron clock assembly process. At 
this point, units from the motor 
rooms, coils, gears, and numerous 
other parts from Plant 2, and sub- 
assemblies from the machine shop 
are all gathered together and 
placed in their proper relation to 


cases, cords, crystals and the lik 
to make the complete clock. O; 
of these is believed to be the lon; 
est conveyor in the electric clo 
industry, extending for ninety fe: 
down the assembly floor. Wh: 
both sides of this conveyor a 
working to capacity, fifty op 
ators are needed. A stock boy « 
each side keeps the parts rac 
from running low. A supervisor « 
each side checks the work and giv 
necessary instruction, and a for 
man oversees the entire group. 

The modernizing program ha 
also provided greater workii 
area, modern lighting and ii 
creased ventilation facilities in t 
offices. Echoes and office machi: 
noises have been greatly reduc 
by use of cork insulation 1!. 
inches thick, fastened to the ce 
ings. The concrete floor slabs a 
covered by fire proof pressed til 

Unusual Venetian blind typ 
ventilators are used in the offices 
When closed, they not only cut « 
heat, but also provide a reflecting 
surface for indirect lighting. 

Light in the first and mezza 
nine floor offices is furnished by 50 
watt blue-glass bulbs mounted 
overhead fixtures of indirect, lh 
met type. Second floor offices a 
lighted by 750-watt “combination 
lamps, from overhead fixtures fi 
indirect lighting. 


Increased production resulting 


from improvements in the T 
chron plant is expected to pay ! 
the modernization program in 
comparatively short time. Anoth: 
important objective behind t! 
program, although it cannot 
measured in terms of profit, is c¢ 
sidered highly worth while at T: 
chron. That objective is to prov: 
congenial surroundings for the « 
ployees during their  worki: 
hours. Synthetic daylight, a 
conditioning and _ soundproofi 
have all contributed their sh 
toward the attainment of both 
these objectives. 
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Profits from 
Fringe Accounts 


Continued from page 54) 


em in a current condition. 
me food company works this 

lan: Salesmen are furnished with 

umes of every account in their 
rritory which may be sold on 
sual terms. Salesmen are, of 
ourse, instructed to concentrate 
cir sales efforts on these ac- 
yunts; but there are many other 
ecounts, whose credit is on the 
order-line but whose volume of 
urchases is needed to make the 
ilesmen’s_ territory _ profitable. 
salesmen are instructed to work 
ut special arrangements for these 
ringe buyers; they may agree for 
limited shipment of goods, to be 
paid for on the salesman’s next 
isit after shipment ; they arrange 
vith the salesmen for a small line 
of credit, with regular weekly pay- 
ments; some salesmen have several 
customers who pay a stated sum 
each week, just as if the company 
were on the payroll; this keeps 
their account in a current condi- 
tion and enables the salesmen to 
continue selling them. Several com- 
panies report this plan has been 
successful in helping dealers work 
out of bad situations. 

C. N. Boyd, credit manager, 
Kelley-How-Thomson Company, 
reports that his company relies al- 
most entirely on salesmen to follow 
up collections of fringe accounts. 
“We find our credit losses very 
small from this class of accounts, 
as we do not extend credit to cus- 
tomers with a limited financial re- 
sponsibility unless their moral re- 
sponsibility is satisfactory.” 

Reports from many managers 
indicate that many companies are 
conducting special studies of ways 
and means to accommodate the 
fringe buyer, the buyer whose capi- 
tal is impaired, so that his busi- 
ness can be obtained and handled 
at a profit during 1939. 
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Cut Gut the AGH COST 
of HIRING MISFITS / 


poGRart 
— FICIENCY 


“Your tests enabled me 

to select the best secre- 

tary I have ever had.” 

—Vice-President of a 
mail order automotive 
company. 


“We could have saved 
thousands of dollars in 
wasted training and 
drawing accounts, had 
we known of your serv- 
ice sooner.” 

Sales Manager of an 

air conditioning com- 

pany. 


“We are amazed at your 
ability to discover in 
three hours what has 
taken us fifteen years to 
find out.”’ 
—Vice-President of a 
nationally known ra- 
diator company. 


“Your personnel audit on 

175 of our employees has 

enabled us to make our 

people happier in their 

work with us.” 

—Office Manager of a 
large insurance com- 
pany. 


“Your testing plan has 

developed three impor- 

tant supervisors for us.” 

—Sales Manager of a 
coffee company selling 
through salesmen driv- 
ers. 


* Name on request. 


- 
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... it measures 


Abilities and Aptitudes 


before employment 
or promotion 


When you select new salesmen or depart- 
ment heads or promote employees to execu- 
tive positions—how do you measure their 
ability and fitness? On past performance? 
On appearance? On references or hunches? 


What percentage of them become profit- 
able producers? What percentage fall by 
the wayside after costly training and trial? 
What percentage turn out to be lost invest- 
ments ? 


Why not KNOW before you employ or 


promote—before you invest? 


Use this Time and Money Saver 


Turn to this new and scientific method which meas- 
ures a man’s ABILITIES AND FITNESS against 
DEFINITE STANDARDS. These standards are 
determined by Dr. Samuel N. Stevens, nationally 
known for his work in industrial psychology. 


You know the work to be done by the men or wom- 
en you are considering. The Testing Program will 
tell you their abilities and aptitudes for such work. 
It helps you avoid costly errors and saves you time 
and money. Many nationally known companies are 
using it. The program can be applied to advantage 
also on your present employees, in order to raise 
the standards of your entire office and sales force. 


Simple and practical, yet wholly scientific, the 
Vesting Program can be carried out in your own 
office under your supervision—we make the re- 

port for a very nominal fee. 


Sinp FOR SAMPLE REPORT 


We will send a Sample Report and complete details 


TODAY to interested executives; convincing, interesting 
proof of this new system of personnel control. 


PERSONNEL 


INSTITUTE, Inc. 


Entire Tenth Floor 225 N. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 





NEXT MONTH IN BUSINESS 





DECEMBER: SPECIAL EVENTS 


First typewriter patent granted, 1866. 


Monroe Doctrine propounded in presidential mes- 
sage, 1823. Napoleon crowned emperor of France, 
1804. 


Illinois admitted to the Union, 1818. Oberlin Col- 
lege opened, 1833. 


Washington’s farewell address, 1783. Santa Bar- 
bara Mission founded, 1786. International Golden 
Rule Week, 4-11. Thomas Carlyle born, 1795. 


18th Amendment repealed, 1933. Martin Van 
Buren, 8th President born, 1782. 


North American Sports Exposition and Interna- 
tional Ski Meet, N.Y.C., 6-10. Columbus discov- 
ered Haiti, 1492. 


Delaware ratified the Constitution, 1787. 


First ‘phone message to ship at sea, 1929. Eli 
Whitney born, 1765. 


Confederation formed by Australian colonies, 1885. 


Mississippi joined the Union, 1817. King Edward 
VIII abdicated English throne, 1936. 


Indiana admitted to the Union, 1816. 


Pennsylvania ratified U. S$. Constitution, 1787. 
First transatlantic radio message, 1901. John Jay 
born, 1745. 


Drake began world voyage, 1577. 


Alabama admitted to the Union, 1819. George 
Washington died, 1799. 


Izaak Walton died, 1683. Sitting Bull killed, 1890. 


Boston Tea Party, 1773. Beethoven born, 1770. 
Jane Austen born, 1775. 


Wilbur Wright’s first flight, 1903. Whittier born, 
1807. 


New Jersey ratified Constitution, 1787. Slavery 
abolished in the U.S., 1865. Channukah—first day 
(Jewish holiday, 1938). 


Thomas Paine issued first number of *“The Crisis,” 
776. 

First cotton mill in America opened at Pawtucket, 
R.L, 1790. U.S. took possession of Louisiana, 
1803. Texas declared itself independent of Mex- 
ico, 1835. 


Forefather’s Day—landing of Pilgrims, 1620. 


Disraeli born. 1804. 


Winter begins. 


24. 


27. 
28. 


John Smith, Mormon, born, 1805. 


Curistmas Eve. Treaty of Ghent signed, 1814 
ending War of 1812 between Great Britain an 
U.S. 

Curistmas Day. Clara Barton born, 1821. 5 
Isaac Newton born, 1642. Washington crossed t] 
Delaware, 1776. 


Christmas Day—holiday. Admiral Dewey bor: 
1837. 


Battle of Vicksburg, 1862. 


Iowa admitted to the Union, 1846. Woodro 
Wilson, 28th President, born, 1856. Spain recog 
nized Mexican independence, 1836. 


Andrew Johnson, 17th President born, 180+ 
Texas admitted to the Union, 1845. Gladsto: 
born, 1809. First American Y.M.C.A. establishe: 
in Boston, 1851. 


Gadsden Purchase Treaty signed, 1853, settli: 

dispute over Mexican-U.S. boundary line. 

New Year’s Eve. Bank of North America char 
tered by Congress, 1781. First electric lights, 187!) 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 
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27-30 
l- 3 
5-10 

28-30 
4- 9 
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American Assoc. of Commercial Colleges, Chicago 
American Assoc. of State Highway Officials, Dallas 
American Catholic Historical Assoce., Chicago 
American Economic Assoc., Detroit 

American Educational Theatre Assoc., Cleveland 
American Historical Assoc., Chicago 

American Marketing Assoc., Detroit 

American Milk Goat Record Assoc., Springfield, III. 
American Railway Development Assoc., St. Louis 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, New York Cit 
American Statistical Assoc., Detroit 

American Vocational Assoc., St. Louis 

Asphalt Institute, Los Angeles 

Association of American Law Schools, Cincinnati 
Exposition of Chemical Industries, New York City 
Filipino National Convention in America, Los Angeles 


Last Week—History of Science Society, Chicago 


13 
5-10 


28-30 


Illinois Manufacturers Assoc., Chicago 

Motor and Equipment Wholesalers Assoc. in conjunction 
Automotive Service Industries Show, Chicago 

National Assoc. of Accredited Commercial Schools, Chica: 


First week—National Assoc. of Amusement Parks, Chicago 
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National Assoc. of Manufacturers, New York City 

National Assoc. of Teachers of Speech, Cleveland 

National Assoc. of Uniform Manufacturers, New York Cit 

National Commercial Teachers Federation, Chicago 

National Exposition of Power and Mechanical Engineeri 
New York City 

National Handle Manufacturers Assoc., Chicago 

National Inventors Congress, Los Angeles 

National Standards Parts Assoc., Chicago 

Northwest Traffic Accident Conference, St. Paul 

Northwestern Scientific Assoc., Spokane 

Northwestern Turkey Show, Oakland, Ore. 

Saddlery Manufacturers Assoc., Chicago 

Shoe Manufacturers Spring Opening, New York City 
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A 1938 SURVEY, MADE THROUGH WESTERN 

UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, BY ONE OF 

OUR CLIENTS, PROVED THAT THEIR TRANS- 
PORTATION ADVERTISING COST IS 


Shc PER itl *READERS 


*Circulation Are your advertising costs 


costs are much 


lower — higher than this? IF so, it will 


7 per M pay you to get in touch with 


CHICAGO ELEVATED 
ADVERTISING CO. 


1200 Wrigley Bldg. 


CAR CARDS AND POSTERS IN METROPOLITAN CHICAGO 








Modern 
lsjbtsphal=ts> 


1 DY-seat- bate C3 


TH 
PAPERS 


To Reduce 
MAILING 


TYPING 
FILING 
COSTS 


xk & 


Specify one of 


ESLEECK 
THIN PAPERS 
Fidelity Onion Skin 


Emco Onion Skin 
Clearcopy Onion Skin 
Superior Manifold 
For 


RECORDS, FORMS 
COPIES 
THIN LETTERHEADS 
ADVERTISING 


x *k *& 


Ideal for Air Mail, Branch 
Office and Foreign 


Fores e-t-) ele atet-Sater-] 


ESLEECK 


Manufacturing Company 


Turners Falls, Mass. 


Cutting Correspondence Costs 


(Continued from page 53) 


record each key stroke. A certain 
number, called a unit, produce one 
of the This 
unit is sometimes 180 strokes, at 
other times, 100, 120, 200 or 240. 
The reason for 240 is its relation 
to 4 lines of pica type containing 
60 characters per line. If time- 
100 key 
strokes per unit counted appears 
to be logical. 

Reference already been 
made to the remarkable variation 
secured by different 
When a study 
made in the Pennsylvania Com- 
there at that 
time only a small number of trans- 


revolution counter. 


studies are used, the 


has 


in output 
companies. was 


pany, where were 
cription machines, it was found 
that one girl, who had the repu- 
tation of being the best tran- 
scriber, turned in an average of 77 
lines per hour for a week’s work, 
whereas another, about whom no 
particular comment was made, av- 
eraged 125 lines per hour for the 
week’s work. This points to the 
necessity of close supervision and 
to the advantage in increased out- 
put which such close supervision 
affords. This, however, is not ob- 
tainable except where the girls are 
together in one department. 
Figures of production which are 
given here are expressed in lines 
per hour. This unit has been used 
both because it conveys the most 
because a _ great 
many reported their 
production in that way. However, 


meaning, and 


companies 


for the purpose of this compari- 
son, it has been assumed that a 
line is 514 inches of type, contain- 
ing 66 characters. All reports have 
been converted to that standard. 
The table gives some interesting 
figures for companies in different 
industries. 

While these companies are not 
all engaged in exactly the same 
kind of business and their condi- 
tions, therefore, are somewhat dif- 
ferent, nevertheless there is a sur- 


prisingly large variation in _ 
duction per operator. It should |x 
noted that the figures given un 
the heading “Average Producti 
represent the average for 
transcribers in 
They are taken from actual figu 
of the total output for a gi 
continu 


each compa 


period— usually, one 
week or month. It is signific 
that the companies with the la 
est unit production are those wh 
use incentives in paying tl 
operators. Anyone who has had 
perience with incentives knows t! 
substantially more output can 
obtained by their use for alm 
any kind of work, and that co 
usually can be reduced. 

There is considerable differ: 
of opinion as to what sala 
should be paid and what incen 
method, if any, should be used 
few companies use a straight piec 
work basis, but this is not usua 
felt to be desirable as it puts 
high a premium on mere output t 
the neglect of quality. Proba 
the real answer is that more super 
required under str 
However, 


vision is 
piecework methods. 
great many companies use on 
another incentive method for | 
ment of operators, and there « 
be little doubt, as indicated in 
figures in the table on page 
that companies obtain mor« 
put and lower costs by their 

A large life insurance compa 
comments on this point as follows 

“In 1926, before we put 
measured production and a bon 
system, the work was costing | | 
cents per line. In 1937, it cost 
of a cent per line.” 

The experience of the Stand 
Accident Insurance Company 
Detroit in this respect is int 
esting. It has had its cen 
transcription department in 0} 
ation on an incentive basis 
about twelve years. Of its ten f 
time operators, two produced 1 
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than a 200-line-per-hour average 
throughout a continuous month’s 
work. Five more, or seven in all, 
average more than 180 lines per 


HEYER INKS 


Always Satisfy 


= 


at 


hour, and even the slowest oper- 
tor averages 134 lines per hour 
for a month’s work. 


The Bausch and Lomb Optical 1 


mpany also shows very high 

oduction under incentives. Its 
high girl produces an average of 
246 lines per hour. Both of these 
‘ompanies use electric typewriters, 

e makes being different in each 
-.se, and both report higher pro- 

ction through the use of these 

ichines as against manually 
erated machines. This will be 
mmented on subsequently. 

The work done by the central 

inscription department is, in 
many cases, charged to the de- 
partments which reap the benefits. 
Where this practice is followed, it 
usually consists simply in charging 
the department with the number 
of minutes of transcription time at 
the rate calculated as the cost of 
such time. The details, of course, 
would vary with the cost methods 
in use by the particular company. 

When the effort is made to esti- 
mate the saving by using machine 
dictating as compared with other 
methods, it has been found difficult 
to get actual figures. A recent sur- 
vey made for the Pennsylvania 
Company during a period of a 
week showed the following results: 
All stenographic time of taking 
dictation and transcribing it re- 
sulted in the production of an 
average of 58 lines per hour for 
83 girls who reported. In this same 
company, there were 3 full-time 
and 2 part-time transcribers whose 
average output was 100 lines per 
hour. These figures, compared 
with even higher production in 
companies having centralized de- 
partments, give a striking illus- 
tration of the saving that is made 
possible. 

With further reference to the 
use of incentives, 28 companies se- 
lected at random report as fol- 
lows: Four pay on piecework; 3 
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BLACK AND COLORS FOR ALL 
STENCIL DUPLICATORS 


Write for Prices 


THE HEYER CORP. CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


























Durton 


Digelo Ml! 


Organization 


<> 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
CONSULTANTS 


? 
SALES TRAINING PROGRAMS 
SALES MANUALS 
SALES ANALYSIS STUDIES 
SALES STIMULATION PROGRAMS 


NEW YORK 
51 EAST 42ND STREET 
MU rray Hill 2-7540 


BUFFALO 
296 DELAWARE AVE. 
WAshington 5564 





Six British Publications of Interest to 
American Executives 


z 
“THAT'S A GOOD ONE!” 


By THOMAS H. LEWIS, M.B.E. 
144 Pages. Cloth. $1.00 Postpaid 


a 
THE ART OF CONVERSATION 
By STANLEY TOWNSEND, LL.B. 
Price 50c¢ Postpaid 
® 
SPEECHES AND HOW TO MAKE THEM 


By STANLEY TOWNSEND, LL.B. 
Price 50¢ Postpaid 


* 
PROFITABLE LEISURE 


By STANLEY TOWNSEND, LL.B. 
Price 50c¢ Postpaid 


s 
THE MIND IN ACTION 


By GEORGE C. GREGG 
Price $3.50 Postpaid 


= 
THE “HOW” OF THE HUMAN MIND 
By W. J. TUCKER, D.Se. 


Please remit by International Money Order 


MAY & CURTIS, LTD. 


21, BRIDE LANE, FLEET STREET 
LONDON, E.C.4. ENGLAND 
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be 


up-to-date office 


STAPLING MACHINES 
ACE-PILOT-CADET-SCOUT 
“World’s Largest Selling Line” 


For wie SUPER QUALITY-PRECISION 
1S), STAPLES 
Bos oACE 


ACE STAPLES 


ORANGE BOX 


PILOT STAPLES 
Box 


BLUE 


Products of 
CADET STAPLES ACE FASTENER CORP., CHICAGO 


SOLD BY YOUR STATIONER 














AUDITORS! 
OFFICE MANAGERS! 


YOU SAVE Of Your 
Loose Leaf 


Wy Binder 
Expense 
With 


DOUBLE-DUTY FLEXIBLE 
SPRING POST SELF 


Serves for current use . . . then does double 
duty as a storage binder! Learn about the 
exclusive Joyce Binder patent features which 
offer you this unusual saving, convenience, 
extra service, and is MADE TO FIT ANY 
SIZE SHEET OR FORM. 


PROVEN ECONOMY! 
QUARTER MILLION IN ACTUAL USE! 


SPECIAL OFFER: Just send us your sample 
sheet and get a JOYCE binder for your trial 
use. Or write for illustrated folder “‘Cutting 
Binder Costs 50 Per Cent.” 


Dept. A 


The Edward J. Joyce Filing Co. 


$e W. WASHINGTON STKEFT CHICAG( 





pay a bonus for production be- 
yond a certain point in addition to 
the standard salary; 17 do not use 
incentives, but consider output in 
salary adjustments; 4 others do 
not use incentives and take no ac- 
count of production. 

Nearly every company that re- 
ported uses some method of de- 
termining output of each girl. In 
most cases, this is done daily 
throughout the year. One com- 
pany, however, reported that it did 
not keep any record and did not 
believe in it, as it was detrimental 
to quality production. Several 
companies use very detailed rec- 
ords of reporting their production, 
but do so on a basis of the num- 
ber of letters or number of cylin- 
ders transcribed. The inconsist- 
ency between careful, detailed and 


complete records and so vague a 


measure of production as a cy]i 
der or a letter is noticeable. 

In the Central Hanover Ban; 
and Trust Company, where th 
is considerable correspondence \ 

a great many regular customers, 
has been found a convenience 
establish a card file containing | 
up-to-date addresses and names 
persons with whom correspond 

is conducted. This file is ma 
tained by the central transcript 
department on the basis of ads 
received from various other 
partments. When a dictator wis}\s 
to write one of these companies, 
merely dictates the name and | 
operator verifies the up-to-d 
address and the full name and i 
tials from the card file. Thus, 
time of the dictator is saved 
looking up the correct addr: ss 
and in dictating it. 





Multiple Function Machines As 
Cost-Cutters in Offices 


(Continued from page 44) 


available which cut costs and speed 
handling. Today, when various 
laws require better accounting, 
where every cost detail must be 
calculated and recorded, when 
various boards and commissions 
from city, county, state, and fed- 
eral authorities may be asking for 
figures, business must protect it- 
self; first, by having the informa- 
tion available in undisputable 
form, and second, wade through 
this mass of detailed work at the 
lowest possible cost. 

That is why we see office print- 
ing machines equipped with fold- 
ing machine attachments ; address- 
ing machines with automatic selec- 
tors, and other machines which be- 
gin with a roll of blank paper and 
end with addressed, and _filled-in 
statements, premium and _ other 
due notices. It is this need to hold 
down increasing overhead that has 


brought faster, electrified ma- 


chines into offices where hand-o;» 
ated machines were once good 
enough; it is this need for speed 
and accuracy that has mad 
necessary in many offices to empl|o: 
machines which  automatical! 
photograph documents, such 
bills and checks, so that record 
may be kept in less space, vet 
instantly available for refere: 

A prominent authority on off 
management recently said, “Th 
business man who will go through 
his office, operation by operatio: 
desk by desk, will find many 
portunities to take advantag: 
the savings made possible by dua 
use machines; he will find plac: 
where he can combine operatio 
consolidate reports, or make 
records at the same time. W 
strictly modern equipment it 
often possible to handle the \ 
increase in office detail with no 
crease of personnel.” 
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How United Air Lines Budget Plan 


Will Save $250,000 


Continued from page 28) 


east 20 per cent would be pos- 
sible for 1938. To date this year, 
this step has saved the company 
housands of dollars. 

There is a shuttle plane service 
etween Cheyenne and Denver. Be- 
ause there is a direct route into 
Jenver, only a few passengers a 

ionth have occasion to use this 
lane; the service is maintained for 
irying the mails almost exclu- 
ively. Hostesses had been carried 
n these shuttle planes, simply be 
use all other United planes car- 
ied hostesses. They were trans- 

rred to other flights. Here was a 
saving of about $3,000 a year. 

Because meais and other direct 

xpenses are incurred in handling 
ir passengers, it was decided to 
place a service charge on certain 
types of passes issued to cover 
the cost of these out-of-pocket 
expenditures. Another saving. At 
various junction points, such as 
Salt Lake and Burbank, Cali- 
fornia, where United uses airports 
which are also used by other air 
transport companies, there was the 
suggestion that certain non-com- 
petitive activities be consolidated. 
For example, some of the com- 
panies had a substantial duplica- 
tion in maintenance crews, which 
could serve all airlines as well as 
United. 

Another suggestion was turned 
in which resulted in a study of 
communications expense and the 
installation of a coast-to-coast 
Telemeter circuit linking New York, 
Cleveland, Chicago, San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles. Telemeter service 
is a wire, leased by the telephone 
company to several subscribers, 
and so operated that there is no 
interference between the lessees of 
the wire. This service permits the 
handling of a larger volume of com- 
munications at lower costs. Savings 
on this service alone will amount to 
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from $10,000 to $20,000 a year. 

One of the activities of United 
is the operation of a flight re- 
search plane for research, experi 
mental and testing purposes. In 
their zeal to keep abreast of every 
possible improvement in air trans 
portation, the men in charge exe1 
cised their natural desire to test 
every conceivable type of equip 
ment. This activity was budgeted 
so as to necessitate greater selec 
tivity in the tests and experiments 
made, and to select tests which, in 
addition to producing desired effi 
ciency, would also be like ly to bring 
about savings. 

Recently, the company installed 
its own direct-mail production d 
partment and is now in the proc 
ess of embossing address plates 
for thousands of names of men and 
organizations which receive th 
company’s mail announcement. A 
machine for producing circular 
letters and filling in signatures is 
part of this equipment, along with 
addressing machines and plate em 
bossing machines. Here again, was 
greater saving, a reduction in ex- 
pense and more efficient use of mail- 
ing lists. 

More than 60 per cent of all 
controllable expenses were put on 
a budget basis early in 1938; still 
more are going to the budget plan 
as rapidly as possible. 

If all of the suggestions for re 
ducing expenses and saving money 
worked out as successfully as an- 
ticipated, savings for 1938 would 
be in excess of $500,000. But noth- 
ing is perfect in this imperfect 
world, hence the officials of the com- 
pany feel that it would be conserva- 
tively accurate to estimate that 
actual savings attributed directly 
to the cost-consciousness program 
have been in excess of half this 
amount, or $250,000 on an annual 


basis. 


“It's 4 O'Clock, But 


This Market Survey 
must 


1) Re 
HUNTER ELECTRO-COPYVIST 
will get it out on time” 


When time counts ... when you have 
a mass of complicated, or highly tech- 
nical, material to be copied . . . when 
you ean’t afford to make a mistake, and 
you're worried sick that someone will 
transpose a word or a sentence : 
that’s the time that HUNTER ELEctTRO- 
Coreytst is worth its weight in gold. Be- 
cause HUNTER ELECTRO-CopyiIsT can’t 
make a mistake. Lt copies everything 
that’s on the original. And it copies a 
complete page illustrations, pencil 
notations and all—almost as fast as a 
girl can write a paragraph on her type- 
writer. 


You'll find endless jobs for it to do. . . be- 
cause it makes durable, indelible copies on 
strong sensitized paper—like a photographic 
print. In fact, the copy is a photographic print, 
made almost instantly withoul camera, lens, 
dark room or fussing. Anyone can operate it— 


any place 


Hunter Electro-Copyist is the original and 
proved photo copy- 
ing device, Hunter 
“original formula” 
copyist paper as 
sures sharp, fast, 
uniform 
Write for a trial 


copies 


sample. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


Hunter Electro-Copyist, Inc. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 
Please mail me information about 
the Hunter ELECTRO-COPYIST. 
Please have your representative call 


to give a five-minute demonstration. 


Name 
Address 
City 
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AND BUSINESS MANAGEMENT IDEAS 





Have you recently installed some new equipment, improved a method, added som« 
new business or office management plan? Have you found a better way to perforrr 
some management activity? Then tell the editors about it. This department is a 
clearing house of improved ideas and methods and $5.00 is paid for each idea usec 





1. Book Describes All 
Routine Duties 


Every company large or small occa- 
sionally suffers from unexpected absence 
of key employees due to illness or acci- 
dents. When this happens substitute 
workers are seldom familiar with all the 
routine of the jobs usually performed 
by the absent clerks or department 
heads, because many of these employees 
carry a great deal of information con- 
cerning their jobs in their heads. 

To eliminate the loss of time occa- 
sioned by having people assume duties 
with which they are unfamiliar, D-A 
Lubricant Company, Inc., Indianapolis, 
Indiana, is requiring all department 
heads to make up a book or folder of 
complete description and_ instructions 
concerning the work for which each 
executive and each department is respon- 
sible. 

As an example, the head of the billing 
department lists each daily duty, such 
as sorting the day’s business, arranging 
it alphabetically, by states and customers, 
figuring the business, actual billing, and 
finally the separation and checking of 
the nine copies which make up the in- 
voices. 

Use of these books and folders, with 
complete instructions for each employ- 
ee’s duties has eliminated occasional 
costly errors, and has prevented much 
work piling up awaiting return of the 
absent employee. Having everything 
down in “black and white” has paid 
handsomely.—R. D. Beckman, 


2. Snapshots Enliven 
Sales Bulletin 


Every executive is alert to ways that 
improve the reader interest of a house 
organ. J. Dudley Roberts, sales director, 
Imperial Candy Company, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, has found that actual prints of 
snapshot pictures add an appetizing con- 
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diment to his weeekly mimeographed 
bulletins. 

One snapshot is used per week, and a 
success reason lies in the fact that they 
are not posed or planned in advance— 
they’re truly natural, and the story 
woven into a caption is generated from 
the story in the picture. For instance, 
one of the office men was in the terri- 
tory at the time the salesman on the 
job in a snowbound part of the region 
was carrying on in spite of blizzards. 
The office man snapped him as he was 
lugging his samples into a store almost 
snowed in, and Mr. Roberts used the 
picture with a caption which praised the 
man for carrying on in spite of the un- 
usually bad weather. 

Children, dogs, hobbies, homes, gardens, 
or what have you make up snapshots 
used in the Imperial bulletins, and the 
men have cooperated, without any prod- 
ding from the sales desk, to send in 
off-the-job snaps. 

The pictures and captions form a front 
page of each bulletin, the idea has estab- 
lished itself as a good way to build 
reader interest in the material that is too 
often as dry as dust. 


3. Contest Brings Buyer 
To Wholesaler 


To increase traffic in the Chicago house 
Butler Brothers has been conducting a 
salesmen and buyer contest which has 
been labeled a “partnership contest.” 
Each customer visiting house counts so 
many points for the salesman, and is 
also given points when the card is filled 
out with his name and address and 
handed to the doorman. The salesmen 
have the right to choose the merchan- 
dise they would like featured for the 
regular “city” days—when most buyers 
come to market—and also the price at 
which they would like to have it sold. 
The goods and the prices are then con- 
sidered by the merchandise committee 
headed by J. B. Callow, merchandise 


manager, and items are selected fro 
this group to appear on the special a 
nouncements mailed each week. 

The salesmen increase their own 
come and are also entitled to a rewar 
on the number of points they win. 
customers increase their knowledge 
style and merchandise, and obtain gov 
at rock-bottom prices because the sale 
men have volume of sales in mind whe 
they price items. To the customers w 
are most often in the house there is 
prize award made. The first is a rac 
with phonograph attachment, and 
second prize is a Toastmaster tray wit 
accompanying jam and = marmal 
dishes. 


4. Group Rivalry for 
Sales Contests 


A sales contest, to bolster the ment 
attitude of those who sell quite as mu 
as to gain immediate volume, is the cor 
back of many a sales manager when 
salesmen talk about “conditions.” © 
of the ways to inject punch into 
sales contest is to make use of natur 
rivalry in lining up competing grou 
Here are some unusual segregati: 
which have been put to work. 

Grouping according to age. Older nv 
on the sales force like to feel that the 
experience enables them to do a bett 
job, and they also like to prove it wh. 
they are lined up against a competi 
team of the younger men, reports J 
Roberts, vice president in charge of s 
for the Imperial Candy Compa 
Seattle, Washington. Thirty-five was t 
deciding line. 

Grouping according to sports pret 
ence. The average man golfs, or he « 
not golf. He goes fishing or he does 
fish. Line up the declared golfers agai 
the declared fishermen, and you h 
something, says a furniture factory he 

Grouping according to conditior 
servitude. Yes, the married men aga 
the single men. 


| 
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Grouping according to physical char- 
icteristics. When the fat and lean men 
sprint toward the same goal at the com- 
pany picnic, it’s a hotly contested bat- 
tle, and the same thing happens in the 
sales contest. A man whose weight is be- 
low 160 pounds is considered in the lean 
‘lass, and anything above classified as 
“fat,” it was decided at the time this 
‘ontest idea was put to work. 

Grouping according to length of em- 
loyment. Oldster vs. youngster teams, 
sased on point of service, combine for 
till another way to harness natural 
rivalry in contest technique. 


5. Training Courses 
For Employees 


During 1937 the inspection division of 
he Caterpillar Tractor Company, Peoria, 
llinois, sponsored a training course for 
mployees. The success of this course 
as caused another company division— 
lanning—to offer a_ similar course 
vhich began October 31, 1938. The new 
ubject will be “The Necessity of Plan- 
ing.” 

More than six thousand of the com- 
vany’s employees registered before the 
ourse began, necessitating two 45- 
iinute classes each week day to ac- 
ommodate both first and second shifts. 
‘he course will consist of eight classes, 
new topic being discussed at each lec- 
ure. 

Sessions will be held in the sales show- 
oom. Projected photographs, made es- 
pecially for the purpose, will be used in 
llustrating the lectures. A question 
period is part of the schedule for each 
class. Instruction will be in charge of 
ten section leaders of the planning di- 
ision. The attendance is purely volun- 
tary, and the response this year is taken 
to indicate keen interest by the em- 
ployees in company operations. 


6. Check Numbers Form 
Payment Key 


On several occasions we have found it 
necessary to issue a series of checks, 
periodically, over a space of time. It 
was necessary to number each check so 
is to maintain a running record of the 
number of checks issued and the balance 
to be issued. It would have been an easy 
matter to number the checks, beginning 
with “one” and continuing, but such 
numbering would give no indication of 
how many checks remained to be issued 
in the series. 

To overcome this objection we decided 
to use four numbers on each check, the 
first two numbers to indicate the total 
number in the series, the last two to in- 
dicate the serial numbers of the checks. 
For example, suppose we had to issue a 
series of checks, one a week for twenty- 
five weeks. The first check would be 
number 2501—the first two numbers in- 
dicating that there would be twenty-five 
checks in the series, the second two num- 
bers indicating that this was the first of 
the series of twenty-five. With this plan, 
it is plain to see that whenever the first 
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two numbers, and the second two num 
bers are the same, the series has ended- 
in this case the last check would be 2525 
This plan signals everyone concerned 
with the checks that number 2525 is the 
last of the series.—J. M. Rosins, Yankee 
Metal Products Corporation 


7. This Plan Cuts 
Phone Costs 


Sorting tickets for long distance tele- 
phone calls, totalling the amount, and 
rendering each of the 110 departments 
which make toll calls a bill for toll 
charges has brought a substantial reduc 
tion in toll costs to the Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Company. 

As in many other large organizations 
telephone calls to various branches were 
made haphazardly. Now calls are allowed 
to accumulate so that one call is put 
through to handle, eight, ten or more 
questions about various jobs. It has 
proved extremely practicable to consoli- 
date several out calls into one. While 
this one consolidated call may require 
longer talking time than several brief 
ones, the saving is still a worth-while 
item when calls are combined. 

Billing each department frequently for 
toll charges brings to the officials of 
each department a constant reminder 
of the expense involved and encourages 
them to cooperate in 
charges where possible. 


reducing these 


8. This Sales Plan 
Triples Volume 


A “Mr. and Mrs.” idea has enabled 
the Colfanite Products Company, Inc., 
Seattle, Washington, to treble sales and 
decrease sales cost in covering the 
smaller towns of its west coast territory. 

Like many other products, Colfanite 
sales soar when its uses are demonstrated 
at the point of sale. Placing perma- 
nent demonstration booths in large de- 
partment stores and other types of stores 
in metropolitan areas has worked very 
well, and continues to be one of the 
prime ways sales are stimulated in the 
population centers. But—the stores in 
the small towns could be covered only 
occasionally by demonstrators, because of 
the sales expense involved, and the sales 
sag between demonstrations became a 
factor which needed remedial attention 
in some way, for Colfanite had over 
eight hundred of these small town out- 
lets to consider. 

And then the “Mr. and Mrs.” plan was 
evolved by A. H. Kinney, sales director. 
Instead of hiring a salesman, he hires 
a salesman and his wife—a trailer couple. 
The Mr. is the salesman, and the Mrs. 
demonstrates in the stores. They live 
and travel about in the trailer entou- 
rage which is also a promotional magnet 
for the product. 

Because sales trebled in the territory 
covered by the first trailer couple, an- 
other trailer pair has been added to the 
staff, and pluralization of the sales staff 
will be continued, says Mr. Kinney. The 
plan is entirely self-liquidating. The av- 





To the executive 
who is seeking a 
better letterhead 


Our business is the design and 
manufactureof fineletterheads 
for business organizations 
whose executives realize that 
the appearance of their letter- 
head does make a difference. 


Illustrative or symbolic de- 
signs incorporating faithful 
details of products—products 
in use, processes, trademarks, 
buildings, etc., are reproduced 
with unexcelled fidelity in 
Nahm Photogravure En- 
graved letterheads. 


Our letterhead designers are artists 
in the field and will create for you an 
original layout and treatment based 
on your own specific requirements. 


We created the fine letterheads used 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, American Machine & 
Metals, the Hotel Roosevelt in New 
York, American Business and hun- 
dreds of other outstanding compa- 
nies. 


Our letterheads do cost more than 
ordinary letterheads—but are well 
worth the difference. 


We invite you to write to us on your 
present business letterhead—tell us 
how many you use in a year and let 
us send you a portfolio of our sam- 
ples. They tell our story. There is 
no obligation of any kind. 


Write 40 


Nahm Photogravure Company 


352 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N.Y 








A SAFE-INEXPENSIVE 
CHECK SIGNER.... 


ELIMINATES 
the most boresome—fatiguing— 
time wasting—executive task in 
Modern’ Business—the hand 
signing of checks. 

COMBINES 
safety with eficiency—the ONLY 
SERRATED SIGNATURE, cut 
into the paper—easily signs 1500 
signatures an hour—absolute 
control against misuse—defies 
reproduction. 

USERS 
enthusiastically endorse Chex- 
signo—embracing virtually every 
line of business. 

APPRECIATE 
Chexsigno through demonstra- 
tion, 


ACCLAIMED by experts 


“THE WORLD'S .... 
SAFEST SIGNATURE” 


HALL-WELTER CO. INC. 
CHEXSIGNO SALES DIVISION 
184 ST. PAUL ST. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








New Wage and Hour 
Act Problems Simplified 


Here is wrOY 


fastest System 

ever devised 

to make accurate payroll calculations, 
now becoming so complex. 


Example: Employee works 49! 5 hours in 
a work week, rate 67!» cents per hour 
over 44 hours now at time and a half. 
Instantly the Calculator shows total 
earned $35.27. 

The Calculator also shows overtime and 
regular time earnings separately. 

THE MEILICKE LINE INCLUDES: 
SSA Payroll Calculators Freight Calculators 
Dictaform for Letters Lumber Calculators 
Discount Calculators Coal Calculators 
Interest Calculators Price Checkers 

TEN DAY FREE TRIAL! ... 


Prove the speed and accuracy of a Meilicke Calcu- 
lator in your own office! Write today for a free trial! 


Meilicke. Systems, Inc. 


3467 North Clark St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











erage small town dealer figures his sales 
cost at approximately 20 per cent. Ac- 
cordingly, he is perfectly willing to pay 
the wife a 20 per cent commission on all 
sales she makes during her demonstra- 
tions, and the husband the same per cent 
for wholesale business which he un- 
covers. They also receive regular com- 
mission on all merchandise shipped into 
a territory, there being from 100 to 150 
active dealers in a territory. 


9. Suggestion Plans 
Pay Employees 


Eastman Kodak Company, Edison 
General Electric Company, Ilg Electric 
Ventilating Company and many other 
well-known organizations have found it 
profitable to carry on constant sugges- 
tion contests among employees. Sugges- 
tions which result in saving, cost reduc- 
tion, increased safety, greater produc- 
tion, and increased employee comfort 
are among those which are paid for. 
There are two methods of paying em- 
ployees for suggestions. One is the flat 
sum method, which calls for paying of 
$5.00 to $10.00 for every suggestion ac- 
cepted. The other is to pay the employee 
a share of the saving resulting when the 
suggestion is put into practice. In some 
companies employees have earned, as 
high as $800 as their share of savings 
resulting from suggestions used. 

Despite the success of many sugges- 
tion contests and plans, many companies 
have tried these suggestion plans and re- 
ported failure. Investigation of unsuc- 
cessful attempts nearly always shows 
that the suggestion contests were not 
promoted properly, that suggestions were 
held too long before reporting decisions, 
or that there was too much quibbling 
about accepting ideas. If a suggestion 
plan is to work successfully, reports 
must be given employees on all sugges- 
tions promptly, there must be prompt 
payment for suggestions and consider- 
able publicity in bulletins, house organs 
or meetings for the plan. Otherwise it 
will fail of its own weight. 


10. Mailroom Charges 
Overtime to Late Mailers 


In one Chicago office where about ten 
out of twenty dictators were habitually 
late in sending mail to the central mail- 
ing department, the office manager hit 
upon a plan of sending a charge slip to 
each dictator showing how much over- 
time his late mail caused in the mailing 
room and the cost of this overtime, plus 
overhead. 

When dictators began receiving these 
slips they were thrown away or disre- 
garded, but after the charges against 
their departments began to pile up they 
quickly began finding ways and means 
to sign their mail earlier in the after- 
noon. Today, after the plan has been in 
effect for three months, overtime in the 
mailing room is almost entirely elimi- 
nated. The plan worked so well that the 
idea has been adopted in other depart- 
ments where the delays of certain men 
were causing overtime work. 


1l. Daily Sales and 
Office Bulletin 


A daily sales bulletin that “goes t 
press” at three o’clock each afternoor 
with the regularity of a city newspape 
and is distributed to executives an 
salesmen, has been found an effective 
medium to develop greater cooperatiy: 
effort throughout the entire organization 
according to Clarence W. Guth, sale 
manager for Bee, Inc., Allentown, Pa. 

Bulletin paragraphs are short and 
pithy, usually from twenty to a hundred 
words, each paragraph limited to on 
subject, and devoid of the “let’s go” pe 
talks to which salesmen pay little atte: 
tion. 

The bulletin is a sheet about five | 
eight inches, mimeographed, with a dat: 
line at the top and a short quotatior 
from the writings of well-known authors 

The copy is dictated by Mr. Guth 
odd moments during the day and at 
three o’clock a stencil is typed and the 
required number of copies mime: 
graphed. 

“No matter how much blank space ay 
pears on the bulletin,” he said, “I refus 
to add more paragraphs that do nm 
convey some specific message of real in 
portance. Unnecessary words are trin 
med from each item, making it easy fo: 
the reader to get to the point without 
reading a long story. 

“The inspirational message for eac! 
day is limited to a short quotation, usu 
ally not more than twenty words, at th 
end of the sheet, and we have evidenc: 
that these short messages are more ef 
fective than whole pages of ‘Go-Getting 
talks.” 

The advantage of a daily bulletin o 
curred to Mr. Guth about a year ago 
as a means of keeping the entire organi 
zation informed from day to day about 
new developments that should receive at 
tention before they would come up for 
discussion in regular sales meetings. 

Changes in policy, revision of prices 
and the addition of new items are men 
tioned when they occur. When it is de 
sired to have salesmen devote more effort 
to certain items, suggestions are mac 
in an indirect manner in preference to 
the old method of telling them to get be 
hind that item and push it harder. 

For instance, the salesmen may 
turning in volume business on a certai 
item for a number of weeks, and thi 
reason is that they are showing and 
talking that item to their customers. Th« 
steady flow of orders induces the hous: 
to build up stock in anticipation of moré 
business. If the salesmen begin to neglect 
that item there will be too much sto 
on hand. 

Some sales managers follow the ol 
method of asking the salesmen to plug 
such items and turn in enough orders t 
reduce the inventory, but Guth’s metho 
is to write a short paragraph for t! 
daily bulletin, something like this: 


“Orders for .. . have been exception 
ally heavy in recent months but we 
are now in position to make prompt 
deliveries and the customers may be 
advised to that effect.” 
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COST-CUTTING METHODS 
FOR OFFICE AND FACTORY 


NEW SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT 





Royal Offers New 
Improvements 


CALLED New Number One, the new 
Royal typewriter introduced in October 
has several new features. The most valu- 
able is the Magic Margin, which sets the 
margin stops automatically at any de- 
sired position by pressing a small lever 
at the end of the carriage. With com- 
pletely enclosed mechanism, even the 
movement of the type bars is concealed 
from the operator’s line of vision as they 
ipproach the printing point. 

Touch control, tabulator clear key 
shift freedom, fractional spacing control, 
finger comfort keys and automatie paper 
lock are other features of the new model. 


New Desk Model 
Ediphone 


REQUIRING less desk space than a sheet 
of letterhead paper, the new desk model 
Ediphone introduced at the recent New 
York business show has a safety signal 
light which “winks” at the operator when 
he dictates in the wrong position. When 
closed, the mechanism is protected from 
office dust and lint and presents a pleas- 
ingly rounded cabinet of warm grey 
color. The new model is illustrated at 
the right. 
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Improved Bill 
Receipter 


‘A SMALL, compact machine which effi- 


ciently receipts both bill and stub simul- 
taneously, and takes up less space than 
this magazine would on a desk is now 
being marketed by Jas. H. Matthews & 


Company Readers who have a large vol 
ume of bills, rent receipts, time payment 
tickets or other bills to be receipted 
should investigate this improved machine. 


Film and Record Album 
For Slide Films 


TWO new slide and record albums for 
use by companies or individuals using 
slide films are being offered by Com 
mercial Films, Inc. One of the new 
albums accommodates eight twelve-inch 
records, the other ten sixteen-inch rec- 
ords, and both albums have receptacles 
for the accompanying film. The albums 
solve the problem of the man who wants 
i safe shipping container which can also 
be used as a handy, lightweight carry- 


ing case 


Check Signer Has 
Safety Device 


THE new model Chexsigno offered by 
Hall-Welter Company has a fool-proof 
control of checks which makes it abso 
lutely impossible to affix a signature on 
a check without recording it on the non- 
resettable counter. The machine signs, 
with a serrated signature, cut into the 
paper, 1,500 signatures an hour. 





COMPLETELY 
ELIMINATES 
EMBOSSING 
EXPENSE! 


CUT ADDRESSING COSTS 


Speed your addressing operation with the 
Elliott System and its fiber address cards 
which are prepared on any ordinary type 
writer in a few seconds! America’s foremost 
companies Brunswick - Balke - Collender, 
United States Tobacco, Firestone, Indian 
Motocycle and many others have adopted 
this more flexible, quieter, modern method. 


Send for FREE BULLETINS 


showing specific applications of the Elliott System 
to Payroll Methods and Tax Methods, Public 
Utilities, Publishers, Bunks, Insurance Compa- 
nies, Laundries and Coal Dealers. Write on busi- 
ness letterhead for the one that interests you. 














Specialists in Better 
Sales Kits of 
Every Type 
KNICKERBOCKER CASE COMPANY 


2327 No. Crawford Ave. Chicago 














Collection Services 








I. MARTIN SCHAFER, Attorney at Law 
649 N. Jefferson St. Muncie, Indiana 
Organized to promptly adjust or file action 
on all classes of commercial claims within a 
radius of 50 miles. Commercial Law League 
of America rates apply. Will investigate, 
adjust or file actions on any damage, estate 
or insurance claims. Affiliated with Com- 
mercial Law, Agencies and Insurance Lists. 














WILLIAM A. LORD WILLIAM A. LORD, JR. 


LORD & LORD 
Counsellors at Law 
Complete Collection Department 
744 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 
301 Main Street, Orange, N. J. 








Another Desk Maker 
Goes Streamline 


WITH island type pontoon bases, no 
sharp corners to catch clothing, and 
recessed back panel, the new Steel Age 
Desks, being introduced by Corry-James- 
town Manufacturing Corporation, are al- 
most sure to meet wide executive ap- 
proval. The desks are finished in a grey 
metallic tone, with smooth black linoleum 
top and chrome hardware. There is a 
complete selection of related pieces in 
the Steel Age line—double pedestal flat 
top desk, single pedestal flat top desk, 
double pedestal typewriter desk, with 
mechanism in either right or left ped- 
estal, tables, files, ete. Folders describing 
the new line are available. 


Storage Files Need 
No Shelves 


STEEL storage or transfer files which 
need no shelving, and that can be tailor 
made to fit any form, have just been 
patented and are now being marketed by 
The Steel Storage File Company, at a 
price said to be cheaper than cardboard 
boxes and wood shelving. With “transfer 
time” almost at hand many readers may 
want to investigate this improved equip- 
ment for storing records. These steel 
storage files decrease fire hazards and 
eliminate destruction of records by 
rodents. 


Postage Scale Cuts 
Number of Errors 


PLACE any size package on the new 
Post-o-meter, automatic computing scale, 
press down the zone key and there ap- 
pears a large figure to tell exactly what 
postage is needed for the package on 
the platform. 

The simplicity of the chart eliminates 
mental calculations and there is no 
chance for error, for only one figure 
representing postage appears at a time. 
Jacobs Bros. Company is making and 
selling this new scale which will doubt- 
less find a ready acceptance in all kinds 
of offices. 


New Carriers Are 
Transparent 


PNEUMATIC tube users will be int 
ested in the new, transparent, shatt 
proof carriers now offered by The Lam 
Company, well-known manufacturers of 
pneumatic tube systems for use in sto 
banks, hospitals, wholesale houses, insur 
ance and utility companies. Complet 
visibility of name and address on sales 
checks carried in these transparent « 
tainers speeds authorizing for retail 
stores. Another feature is that important 
papers are never neglected because | 
contents are apparent, there being no 
temptation to allow one of these carriers 
to remain unattended at a tube station 
The company will be glad to forward 
complete descriptive literature. 


New Machines for 
Card Accounting 


REMINGTON-RAND announces intro- 
duction of several additions to their line 
of tabulating machines, the multi-control 
reproducing punch, a machine which 
performs operations previously done 
manually, and increases the speed of cer- 
tain punched card operations now being 
performed by other machines. 

Here is a list of its performances; re 
produces any pre-determined amount of 
information punched in one card, or set 
of cards, into another card or set of 
cards. Compares any pre-determined 
amount of information punched in a 
card, or set of cards, with the informa- 
tion punched in another card, or series 
of cards in order to verify cards that 
have been punched; collates; sorts cards 
that match from cards that do not match 
Also, it compares a_ pre-determ 
amount of information punched in 
card, or set of cards, with the infor 
tion punched in another card or set 
cards in order to reproduce information 
into cards that match. Other new tabu- 
lating machine products recently 
nounced by Remington-Rand incluce ‘ 
new portable electric punch, and a 
printing multiplying punch. 

The multi-control reproducing put 
called the robot of card accountin 
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Speedy Inter-Office 
Communication 


\S MANY as six two-way conversations 
iy be carried on, at one time in a late 
odel Teletalk system recently intro- 
uced by Webster Electric Company. 
\nother feature of this interesting office 
iter-communication system is the use of 
inunciators which signal the station 
illing to each person called. In_ the 
ent the call is not answered, another 
inunciator signals which station called; 
hence anyone away from his desk knows 
hom to call back when he returns. 


Three Records at 
A Glance 


REVOLVING, visible index card files, 
which enable a clerk to consult three 
records at a glance have recently been 
put on the market by Diebold Safe and 
Lock Company, after long and severe 
practical tests in offices. Many reference 
jobs require checking of data from sev- 
eral records. This new, revolving file 
called Reveldex permits the placing of 
three or four different records on one 
axis within easy reach of desk operators. 
The editor of this department inspected 
these indexes in use in a large office and 
found them to be highly practicable and 
great time savers for many reference 
jobs. Full information is available. 

Another new card record product, 
called the Cardineer is a desk height 
cabinet containing a wheel, so designed 
that it holds from 1,000 to 25,000 index 
cards; reference is quick, easy and accu- 
rate and is accomplished by the easy, 
effortless turn of a wheel; cards come up 
in full view, so that an entire card may 
he seen at a glance; where cards require 
stamp or check postings it is unnecessary 
to remove cards; where necessary to re- 
move cards they are replaced with a 
gentle sweeping motion. 
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TUNE I Of YOUR LETTERS! 


Cut Dictation in Half—Save 
Thousands of Hours and 
Thousands of Dollars with 


SELECTOR AUTO -TYPIST 


Secretary dials Selector Auto-typist as easily as you dial your radio. 
Picks oul any one of a dozen letters or any of 30 or 40 paragraphs. 


You can add many hours to your working day and eliminate laborious and 
annoying dictation by having your secretary compose and type many of 
your letters automatically on the Selector Auto-typist. Just indicate to her 
the paragraphs to use. Tell her what personal insertions to make. The 
Auto-typist will do the rest, silently, accurately, and twice as fast as your 
secretary could type the letter. You save many hours of your time as well as 
your secretary's time. The letters are more perfect in appearance than those 
she types manually, just as effective, and only one-tenth as expensive. 


Carnation Milk estimates a saving of twelve cents a letter on their answers 
to inquiries since they purchased Auto-typists. They say these savings paid 
for the machines in nine months’ time. Hundreds of others have had the 
same experience. Chevrolet, Metropolitan Life, Bethlehem Steel, Bonwit- 
Teller, Dow-Jones, Ditto, Montgomery Ward, and Humble Oil are among the 
many large companies saving their executives’ time with Auto-typists. Sav- 
ingsand extra profits pay back the cost of the machines in a few months’ time. 
If you use one or sixteen Auto-typists you can’t help saving thousands of dol- 
lars and you will give yourself many extra hours for more important tasks. 


AUTO -TYPIST 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO. 


610 N. Carpenter St., Chicago 320 Broadway, New York City 


HAYmarket 0333 REctor 2-2760 
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, | would like to know how I could save dictation with SELECTOR 
: y AUTO-TYPIST. 
and prices. Learn , 


Mail this coupon 
for full information 
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with Auto-typists. 
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YOUR KEY T0 
COMFORT 


" >t Lous 
‘tkennox 


9th and WASHINGTON 


50% OF ALL ROOMS $3.50 OR LESS, SINGLE 
$5.00 OR LESS, DOUBLE 











NO METAL TOP TO CORRODE, 
DENT, BEND OR SCRATCH 


Business men like Vul-Cot. It is light enough 
to be handled easily, yet so sturdy that 
severe jolts will not dent it. Constructed 
throughout of National H-A-R-D Vulcanized 
Fibre with super-strong, double- 

rolled fibre top. NO SOFT 

FIBRE. No metal top to dent, 

rust or lose its finish. Sizes and 

shapes to meet every 

need. In colors to 

match office furnish- 

ings. 

At Stationers and Office 


Furniture Stores 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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According to the artist who drew this picture of the new Seaboard streamline: 
Diesel-electric engine you can pick oranges off trees when the train stops 


THE BUSINESS TRAVELER 





Seaboard Airline Goes 
Streamlined 


NINE new Diesel-electric, streamlined 
locomotives will go into service for the 
Florida winter tourist business December 
15, 1938, when these monsters begin haul- 
ing the Orange Blossom Special and other 
crack Florida trains for the Seaboard 
Airline Railway. They are 210 feet long 
and develop 6,000 horsepower. These new 
locomotives will bring all-electric service 
to the New York-Florida run for the 
first time. 


**Rockets’’ Make Good 
In Big Way for R. I. 


OFFICIALS of the Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific Railroad are delighted with 
the splendid showing made by the five 
“Rocket” trains which have greatly in- 
creased passenger traffic for this road 
between Chicago and Peoria, Chicago and 
Des Moines, Kansas City and Oklahoma 
City and Kansas City and Minneapolis. 
The Chicago-Des Moines Rocket is said 
to have earned $176,000 during the first 
seven months of 1938, while the Chicago- 
Peoria streamliner enjoyed gross revenues 
of $227,000, with direct operating expenses 
of $75,000. After deducting depreciation, 
taxes and insurance, the Chicago-Peoria 
equipment turned in the tidy sum of $135,- 
000 net during the first seven months of 
1938. All of the Rockets cost $1,800,000 
and turned in a total of $870,000 in rev- 
enue for the first seven months of 1938. 
These figures would seem to indicate 
that there is nothing wrong with rail 
travel possibilities. All we need is more 
modern equipment and convenient time 
tables to induce us to travel by rail. 


Tops in Cocktail and 
Supper Rooms 


EARLY in the spring the Ambassador 
West, well-known Chicago hotel, opene:| 
a new room called the Buttery, which 
quickly became the favorite rendezvous 
of Chicago social and business leaders for 
moments of relaxation. This room was so 
successful that the Byfields, who operate 
an equally popular hotel across the street, 
known as the Ambassador East, deter- 
mined to outdo the success of the Buttery 
The result is the Pump Room, named after 
a famous British rendezvous once fre 
quented by famed personages such as 
Josiah Wedgwood. It is a spectacularly 
beautiful period room, done in exquisite 
taste, with every detail, even to the wait 
ers’ uniforms, in keeping with the eight 
eenth century atmosphere. 


Winter Cruises at 
Bargain Rates 


THERE are many enticing offers being 
made now by the various ocean lines— it 
is hardly right to say “steamship” lines 
anymore, with all these new motor ships 
Just to mention a few— there’s the Fur 
ness Line, offering seven days to Be: 
muda and Nassau for $80, and Bermuda, 
Nassau and Havana, eight days for $105 
and up. But even the $105 price includes 
a private bath. 
Then there comes the American Repu! 

lics Line offering a thirty-eight day cr 

to Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo, 
Buenos Aires and Trinidad on either the 
S. S. Brazil, the S. S. Uruguay, or 

S. S. Argentina. The minimum off-seas 
first cabin rate is $480, full-season fare 
being $550. As a guest on this cruise, you 
may use the ship as your hotel, except 
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in Buenos Aires, where hotel accommoda- 
tions are furnished. 

Christmas cruises have become one of 
the most popular midwinter diversions. 
This year you may go on a boat under 
almost any flag. The Aquitania, Cunard- 
White Star Line’s biggest ship making 
holiday cruises, will sail December 24 for 
a nine-day cruise to South America, Mar- 
tinique, Virgin Islands, with a minimum 
raie Of $125. One may enjoy a twenty- 
five day cruise sailing from New York, 
December 17, on Holland-American’s 
pride, the Nieuw Amsterdam, covering 
10,366 miles to Venezuela and Brazil for 
atinimum rate of $360. Swedish Ameri- 
can Line will use the Kungsholm in a 
fificen-day Christmas cruise sailing De- 
ceniber 20, minimum rate $182.50, while 
the Norwegian America Line offers a 
nine-day Christmas cruise on the Oslo- 
fjord to Kingston and Havana for $110 
ind up. 

rhe Italian Line comes to bat with a 
cruise sailing from New York December 
26 seven days—minimum $92.50, using 
the 31,000-ton Roma. It looks as if the 
folks in Kingston, Havana, Port au 
Prince, Nassau, and other ports will have 
their pockets filled with tourist dollars 
during the holiday season. 


St. Louis Hotel Man 
Wins Ocean Trip 


R. A. EMMETT, assistant advertising 
manager of the Hotels Mayfair and 
Lennox in St. Louis, both of which are 
regularly advertised to the readers of 
American Busrness, is the proud winner 
of the Hotel World Review essay con- 
test on the subject, “What Hotels Can 
Do to Bring Travelers to Their States.” 
Mr. Emmett’s winning entry entitles him 
to a free round trip to Europe and $100 
in cash. Second prize went to Robert M. 
Brush, manager of Basin Harbor Hotel, 
Vergennes, Vermont. The judges included 
many of the country’s best known com- 
munity builders and travel promotion au- 
thorities. 


Promotes Sensational 
Railroad Plan 


JOHN A. HASTINGS, for ten years a 
member of New York State senate, is 
vigorously promoting a plan which he 
thinks will solve the nation’s railroad 
problem. He calls it, “Postalizing Trans- 
portation Rates.” Roughly his idea is to 
adopt the postage plan for basing rates. 
He says that because you can mail a let- 
ter anywhere for three cents, regardless 
of distance, freight and passengers should 
be hauled on the same basis—almost. His 
plan would zone the country—for ex- 
ample Toledo, Ohio to Grand Island, 
Nebraska, would be the east and west 
boundaries of the Central Standard Zone, 
with a passenger rate between these 
points of one dollar. The next zone would 
be between Grand Island and Ogden, 
Utah, with a western zone from Ogden to 
the Pacifie Coast. Under this plan you 
could board a train in New York and 
ride to the Pacific Coast for only $4.00, 
plus Pullman charges. 
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Paper Drills 


Stapling Machines—Staples 





Saved 1252 on 
ONE %ob With « 
TWIRLIT 


Drills 150 sheets (!4" thickness) of 
paper at one time 


One firm found that by hole punching their 
own triplicate sets of order forms, which 
they purchased in 10,000 set quantities, 
using a $15.00 per week clerk for this 
work, they could save $12.60. The printer 
formerly charged $13.50 for hole punching 

the clerk required 3 hours for this work 
—actual cost $0.90. Your firm too, can save 
in many places with a “TWIRLIT” Paper 
Drill. Ask your stationer for a demonstra- 
tion or write direct for our new ““TWIRLIT”’ 
folder—it’s free. 

v 














MITCHELL BINDER CO. 


102 BOWER AVE.,HAGERSTOWN.MD. 


HOTCHKISS 


Silver Wing 
Model 6A 


ONE Always Leads 


Some one always beats the path, 
breaks the road, leads the way. This 
is just as true in industry as in his- 
tory—and Horcukiss is proud that in 


the stapler industry this company has 


served as leader for so many years. 


Norwalk HOTCHKISS Conn. 











Scales—All Kinds 








Steel Guide Tabs 











TRINER 


SHIPPING ROOM, PARCEL POST, MAIL, 
PACKING, COUNTING, STOREROOM, PRO- 
DUCTION, FOOD PRODUCTS, INDUSTRIAL 


SCALES 


OVER 150,000 TRINER 
SCALES IN U. S. POSTOFFICES 


DESIGNED FOR EXTRAORDINARY 











WEIGHING REQUIREMENTS 
—write today for literature and details 


TRINER SALES CO. 


1445 Merchandise Mart, Chicago. Illinois 
Distributors in All Principal Cities 











Unbreakable spring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit re ] or rearrans . 
Large window openings covered 
by transparent pyroxylin—white, blue, green. yellow, 
pink or red. 
insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 
2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
30,000 Used by 

Dennison Mfg. Co. cesta 
CHAS. C. SMITH, Box 309, EXETER, NEBRASKA 2c. each 
Mfr. of Smith’s Enameled Steel Signals 








Facsimile Etching Prints 








AT NO COST OR OBLIGATION 
We invite you to Membership in our 
‘Print-A-Month’ Club 


Membership in this Club is open to business men who apply 
on their stationery. These facsimile prints are mailed month- 
ly, and are our means of keeping before you the possibilities 
of Facsimile Etching Prints as productive advertising. 


THE C. R. SCHNEIDER CoO., INC. 
Originators of Etching Print Utility Folds 


Planned Advertising Ideas 
Direct-by-mail ¢ Blotters e Calendars 
Greeting Cards « Leather 


25 Astor Place, New York, N.Y. 
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Steel Signals 


Automatic Memory System 





THIS 
CARD 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals— automatic reminders in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. $8 Beever Se. 


Ansonia, Conn. 





Mailing Lists 


WOULD YOU LIKE $100 TO $5000 
FROM YOUR MAILING LISTS? 


Our Mass Mailer clients do not compete with 
you but will be glad to send you substantial 
checks — through us — for addressing their 
empty envelopes or stuffed mail to YOUR lists. 


Send us full details on YOUR lists TODAY 
Mosely Selective List Service 
230 Congress St. Dept. AB-13, Boston, Mass. 








Labels and Seals 





LABELS-SEALS 
All kinds for packaging, decorations, 
advertising. Nadeem tabele Strik- 
ing. practical designs. Write for 
free samples and prices. 


ST. LOUIS STICKER CO. 
1916 . ~ $7 





File Signals 


J _ VISE SIGNALS 


seeseeeetanam ‘jpewtonwen for card or letter 
voww wane files. 2 sizes; 12 




















= — colors. Plain 
si |“ or printed. 














CELLUGRAF SIGNALS 


=s 





for all types visible r 
Transparent type — 6 col 
Opaque type —4 colors, 


Labels—AIll Kinds 








LABELS 


of all kinds 
QUICK SERVICE - QUALITY 
LOW PRICE 
TOMPKINS’ LABEL SERVICE 


3211 FRANKFORD AVE PHILA PA 


IT COST ME 
MONEY 
TO FORGET! 


a 


The “AUTOMATIC MEMORY” 
Won’t Let You Forget 


Memindex—the famous memory method 
and personal systematizer, is credited 
by thousands of successful persons with 
speeding their rise to the top. Mem- 
index keeps all data on handy, cleverly 
indexed and dated cards—-today’s always 
visible. Fine leather POCKET CASE 
organizes your daily memos—handsome 
DESK TRAY keeps permanent records 
for you. No transcribing. Worth 1,000 
times its small cost to salesmen, busi- 
ness and professional men, hobbyists 
and social leaders. 


Also free dated cards for the remainder 
of 1938 with all erders for 1929 Mem- 
index. 2 
ooklet: “‘Memory ¥ 
FREE ‘on Cards.” WRITE: 
Wilson Memindex Co., 167 St. Paul St. gous! 
Rochester, N. Y 











Language Instruction 








Urea ey. Wed e-) 


Made By 


LINGUAPHONE 


This amazing new Method enables you, 
in your own home, to speak and read any 
of 23 foreign languages in an incredibly 
short time. Endorsed by leading university 
professors and thousands of men and 
women as the quickest, simplest and most 
thorough language method. Send for 
catalogue and FREE Trial Offer. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


49 Rockefeller Center New York City 














Chairs—Posture 











STURGIS 
POSTURE CHAIRS 


Easily and quickly adjusted 
A model for every need 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


STURGIS POSTURE CHAIR CO 








House Organs 











OUR STANDARDIZED PLAN 
M for printing House Organs 
permits unusually low prices 


Soom, YOUR OWN MAGAZINE 


for periodicals of all kinds. 
Samples and particulars free. 
NATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
PRESS 
523 Ottawa, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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BUSINESS TIPS 





The following literature is 
special interest to executi\ 
active in business manag: 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request tc 
either the company mention««| 
or to the editors of AMERIC..\ 
BUusINESs. 


| 





Have Your Letterheads 
Analyzed Free 


IF YOU will send your letterhead 
Woodbury and Company, letterhead s;. 
cialists, they will tell you what is wr 
with it—if there is something wrong. \t 
least they may offer suggestions for 
proving it, or bringing it up to 1/39 
standards. No charge to rated com 
panies. 


Sales Ideas in New 
Booklet 


PROVED in actual use, the Sales Ideas 
Booklet offered by A. B. Dick Company 
contains a number of actual suggestions 
for producing sales at low costs. Inci- 
dentally the booklet shows what excel 
lent advertising material can be pro 
duced on the Mimeograph. 


New dersey Industrial 
Booklet 


PACKED with statistical information 
and maps showing situations of leasing 
industries in New Jersey, a_ booklet 
called the “New Industrial Digest of 
New Jersey” is available by writing the 
New Jersey Council. One of the best 
community promotion pieces we have 
seen in a long time. To the manufacturer 
contemplating a change or addition to 
eastern facilities it will be extremel) 
helpful. 


Payroll Production 
Methods 


AN EIGHT-PAGE, well _ illustrated 
booklet, “How to Write Four Payroll 
Records in One Operation,” which gives 
suggested forms, and describes methods 
is available from Remington-Rand. ‘the 
booklet applies both to companies which 
pay by cash and those who pay by check 
Two other Remington-Rand _ bookiets 
available are “Low Cost Machine c- 
counting and Bookkeeping” and “Com- 
plete Accounting and Bookkeeping 
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Industry Shown at 
Work 


AN UNUSUALLY interesting “picture 
book” is the “Industry at Work” pam- 
phlet published for distribution by Exact 
Weight Scale Company. It shows scores 
of illustrations from famed plants of all 
kinds and gives suggestions for produc- 
tion short cuts having to do with weigh- 
ing problems. 


Helps for Reducing Your 
Accounting Costs 


THREE booklets, “Pay Roll Records,” 
“\ecounts Receivable,” and “Posting 
Accounts Payable,” offered by Under- 
wood Elliott Fisher Company should be 
of interest to many readers responsible 
for accounting equipment. The same com- 
piny also offers two other helpful book- 
lets, “New Speed from Start to Finish” 
and “Increased Record Writing Produc- 
tien.” 


Help for Men Who 
Wrestle with Statistics 


T\VO booklets, so valuable and so costly 
that free distribution is out of the ques- 
tion, are available to business men who 
request them from local Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Company offices. Burroughs 
men will review them with interested 
parties. The booklets are “Statistical 
Tabulations, Methods and Equipment” 
and “Statistical Tabulations—Represen- 
tative Methods and Forms.” Both books 
are gold mines of information. Another 
book which ought to be studied by every 
man in charge of accounting is the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Short Cut 
Booklet. It is free on request. Other 
helpful Burroughs publications are 
“Modern Payroll Methods” and “A 
Method of Sales Analysis.” 


Store Arrangement 
Principles 


IT IS against the rules to mention book- 
lets for which a price is charged in this 
column, but we suspend the rules to 
mention a booklet called “Store Ar- 
rangement Principles” to be released by 
the Department of Commerce, November 
21, 1938. It is an excellent little docu- 
ment, well illustrated, showing latest 
trends in retail store arrangement. Ten 
cents mailed to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., will bring 
t copy. 


For the Man in Charge 
Of Accounting 


THREE helpful booklets, “Vendors’ Ac- 
counts,” “Customers’ Records,” and 
“Simplified Payroll Preparation,” . are 
wailable from The National Cash Regis- 
ter Company. These booklets describe 
the company’s multiple function machines 
ind offer complete information concern- 
ing time-saving systems for each of the 
three phases of accounting work covered. 
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Expense Books Round Cornering Machine 


WHY WORRY ABOUT| | [ FREE TRIAL! gezyx,, 
re EXPENSES| | Jf tousanos wave 


| BEEN SOLD! 
. Just jot them down Banks, Insurance Cos., Gov!. 
in a ye gg 
’ enera s, Mills 
* - . 4 complete with one 
Beach $ Printers Cutting Unit. 


“Common Sense” — Extra “plug-in” dies 
Expense Book , $5 each; sizes below. 


You will have a 
complete record and 
ean send a correct 
statement to your 
firm if you travel 
on an expense al- 
lowance, or deduct 














them from your in- 
come tax report if 
you pay your own. 


— Model 20 


your stationer 


write us for samples 
slice CORNERROUNDER 
RAR-A “SHARPENING 
. BEACH PUBLISHING CO. ad round-cornering MA 2 ecg Looseleaf 
a . : : heets, Sales Manuals, Catalogs, etc. Eliminates 
7338 “See AVE. “dog- eared” Papers and improves appearance 
’ 100%. Easytoo om rate. No guide adjustment or 
tools required. Cuts half inch stock at a stroke. 
“ : Available with 4, 4, 36 and 19” radius. 
Adding Machines *For tree trial, pin this ad to your letterhead (or write 
for illustrated folder) and mailte 
L. A. S. CHRISTIE CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 




















BASSETT & CO. ice you need will be supplied free by the pub- 


e. Se | 
85 0 ere. ally 
sted Price $3.75 delivered. Agen | The source of supply for any product or serv- 
| 
Dept. 41, ‘Box 302, Altadena, Calif. | lishers of AMERICAN BUSINESS. Write. 





Just Plain 


Common Sense 


is the ammunition I have always used when hunting business 
—and not meaningless theories. I have had 45 years expe- 
rience in sales, as salesman, sales manager, district manager 
and advertising manager. My 


“WELLING OF SELLING” 


book carries 850 sales thoughts and experiences, and many 
Executives of large concerns have thought well enough of it 
to supply all their salesmen with copies. The price is but $2. 


COLEMAN COZ 


334 MASON STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








Specialists in designing and producing 
“‘made-to-order’’ sales equipment. Also 
a standard line at attractive prices. We 
invite your inquiries. 


American Leather Products Corp. 
INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 








(MOSIVAEI® EXPERT SECRETARIES 


; Send book. I will make more. See Hutchinson's 
|| pay for or retum it The Standard Handbook for 
\} in 10 days. —Give Secretaries for scores of facts, 
| pointers, helps, toward acquir- 
i name, address and i top-notch secretarial tech- 
|| business connection. nique. Covers stenographice, typ- 
ing, office duties and routines ; 
diplomacy, efficiency ; English, 
grammar; hundreds of varied 
reference facts, invaluable in 
any office. Price $3.50. Read it on approval. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York City. 








Step (0 years sheaal 
at once in accounting experience 


with this famous 1740-page handbook of 
latest expert practice, from simple book- 
keeping to highe: accounting. Helps you 
display kind of skill that wins recognition 
and advancement; saves time, increases 
your ability to handle new problems, mod- 
ern conditions. Guides you in any situa- 
tion, everyday or emergency. Records, sys- 
tems, working procedures; statements and 
reports; analysis; comparisons; planning 
and budgets; auditing and internal check 
—rules and definitions; hundreds of use- 
ful forms—31 big sections, complete in 
one handy volume, the 

ACCOUNTANTS’ HANDBOOK 

Nothing else like it. Widely 
used by executives. credit men, 
bankers— 
Editorial Board of 70 experts. 
Contents would fill 10 big books, 
usual style. 


pecial Offer for Limited Time Only: 


If you order the Handbook now, 
we willsend withit a Handsome 
Pocket Memo Book, containing 
valuable tables, shortcuts. and 
everyday business data. This is 
yours to keep without additional 
charge; ifyouretain the Handbook, 


















Sent for 5 days’ trial—you risk 
nothing; no advance payment. 


Monthly payments if you wish, $7. 50 see offer 
8 Mail This Approval Forma @@mmmg 
§ THE RONALD PRESS somneny. pom. M257 g 
15 East 26th Street, Now vom, 
5 Send me the A ts’ Handbook 
gether with the pocket memo ee Within 5 dz a. 3 
i after their receipt, I will send you $7.50 (plus a few § 
r] cents delivery) in pz oo nt for the Handbook alone, 
or return both book 
CO Check here if you — to pay for and Hand- a 
ch. 








7 book in 5 monthly payments of $1.50 e 
a Name (please print) ¥ 

Ul insceiacspsneistnkidenesipvetighiicvnciiaatiieasbeiies Position - a 
a NI NIP insscicccsceiscdsctenanteasesiciatensoeetenemneseneise : 
§ City... . State... --f 





L. We pay delivery if you send 
mm cash; same return ou send Sal 
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NEW BOOKS FOR EXECUTIVES 





PRICE AND PRICE POLICIES. By 
Walton Hamilton and associates. A re- 
markable book. In its more than 500 pages 
we find a detailed study of the history, 
structure, price fluctuations, 
market and sales methods of the auto- 
mobile, automobile tires, gasoline, cotton- 
seed, dresses, whiskey, and milk. But it is 
far more than this brief attempt to cata- 
log its contents will indicate. It deals 
with raw materials, manufacturing and 
processing methods, marketing methods, 


policies, 


style, future trends, labor policies and 
almost everything concerning the pro- 


curement, production, and final consump- 
tion of the varivus products with which 
it deals. A masterful study. MeGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. $4.00. 

SPEECH IS EASY. By Richard C. 
Reager and Ernest E. McMahon. If 
this writer must serve on any more en- 
tertainment or program committees he 
will require that every speaker give evi- 
dence of having studied this book, for it 
puts the finger on many of the deficiencies 
that turn the average meeting of any 
kind into a painful experience instead of 
the delightful occasion all meetings 
should be. There is a splendid chapter 
on vocabulary building, an intensely 
practical chapter on arranging a ban- 
quet, and other chapters on different 
types of speeches such as the nomination 
speech, the eulogy, telling funny stories 
and a good one on parliamentary law. 
We suggest that every club, association 
and business obtain a copy of this book 


and use it incessantly. Rutgers Univer- 


sity Press. $2.50. 
CONSUMER CREDIT AND _ ITS 


USES. Edited by Charles O. Hardy. 
Dealing with personal finance companies, 
personal loan departments of banks, in- 
dustrial banks and credit unions, retail 
other types of consumer 


credits and 


credits, this boek, while it 
ground already well ploughed, is not 
unusually statistical ap- 
pendix. The book will be especially help 
ful to executives who are interested in 
expansion of credit 


may cover 


for an good 


current 
individuals. We wish it 
credit union 


the great 
facilities for 
might have 
movement more thoroughly as there is a 


covered the 


tremendous interest in this field at pres 
ent. Prentice-Hall, Inc. $2.75. 
BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND 
aa EDURE. By Elvin F. Donaldson, 
assistant professor of Corporation Or- 
ganization and Finance, College of Com- 
merce and Administration, The 
State University. Dr. Donaldson his 
given us a non-technical treatise of the 
various forms of business organization, i 
cluding corporations and the non-corpo- 
rate organizations such as partnerships, 
individual proprictorships, and joint 
stock companies. There are three 
ters dealing with foreign corporativns 
that is corporations doing business in 
states other than the states where they 
were incorporated; the chapter which 
describes procedures necessary for cor- 
porations to transact business in other 
states is especially valuable at this time, 
when the difference between interstate 
and intrastate commerce may 
much in tax matters. 

After each chapter is an _ excellent 
bibliography, and a splendid index facili- 
tates looking up problems in the book. 
People who own stock in corporations, or 
who put up money in partnerships, 2en- 
erally know far too little concerning their 
rights and legal status. A study of this 
book will be time well spent for anyone 
connected with a corporation, even t! yugh 
the person may be only a minor s! ck- 
holder. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc. $4.00. 
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